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Chronicle 


The War.—The week opened on the western front 
with the British sweeping forward to Barelle eight miles 
from Cambrai, breaking the Drocourt-Quéant line and 
forcing the German defense back to 
the Canal du Nord. French infantry 
crossed the Somme before Epenan- 
court, while east of Noyon they had reached the out- 
skirts of Salency. The Americans and the French under 
General Mangin after five days of fighting northwest of 
Soissons forced the Germans off the Juvigny tableland 
and drove them across the Soissons-St. Quentin road. 
On September 4 the British crossed the Canal du Nord 
on a twenty-mile front, taking Mancourt and Etricourt 
on the east bank. Further north English and New Zea- 
land divisions took Ruyaulcourt and the outskirts of 
Havrincourt Wood, while other English divisions occu- 
pied the west bank of the canal opposite Demicourt and 
Boursies. English troops entered Moeuvres from the 
north, six miles west of Cambrai, which lies on the old 
Hindenburg line. The French continued to press back 
the enemy east of the Canal du Nord and between the 
Ailette and the Aisne, while north of the Ailette they 
carried their lines to the western outskirts of Coucy-le- 
Chateau and Juvencourt. On the Vesle front French 
troops crossed the river at several points, Americans 
operating with the French crossed the river north of 
Fismes and near Bazoches, the entire movement regis- 
tering a gain on five fronts, for the Allied armies. On 
the following day the official reports announced the cap- 
ture of Hill 63, southwest of Messines, by British troops, 
and the regaining of the old line held by them prior to 
April 9, which is south of Neuve Chapelle as far as 
Givenchy. On the northern fronts in their advance 
toward Cambrai the British reached Marquoin, and in 
Flanders they took Ploegsteert, north of Armentiéres. 
Advancing northward from the Vesle line Americans 
crossed the river at Jonchery and Les Venteaux, while 
further west the Franco-American army pursued the re- 
treating Germans to the Aisne on a wide front. Coucy 
was among the thirty towns taken by the French on the 
Ailette front, and farther west Guiscard was captured 
in the advance to the road center of Ham. By Septem- 
ber 6 French troops had taken Ham and Chauny, and 
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were nearing Tergnier, turning the enemy’s Ham-Guis- 
card line. On the Aisne-Vesle front the French had 
reached the Aisne, twelve miles north of Rheims. They 
took Coucy-le-Chateau, seriously threatening the German 
position on the Chemin-des-Dames, and crossed the Hin- 
denburg line at Fresnes. The British made their greatest 
advance southeast of Peronne, making nearly seven 
miles east of the Somme, while in Flanders they took 
Neuve Chapelle and Bussu, following the enemy to the 
ridge northwest of Wulverghem. ‘The following day the 
British carried out successful minor operations between 
Hill 63 and Wulverghem, capturing prisoners and ad- 
vancing their line in the direction of Messines. They 
compelled a German retirement on a front of seventeen 
miles between Havrincourt Wood, southwest of Cam- 
brai to Beauvois immediately west of St. Quentin. The 
French on the St. Quentin-Laon front carried their line 
forward on a twenty-mile stretch, and having taken Terg- 
nier, an important railway junction, they arrived within 
three miles of La Fere. The enemy’s main line of com- 
munication between St. Quentin and Laon was cut at 
Tergnier, French troops piercing the old Hindenburg 
line in this sector. Ground lost by the Allies in 1914 
was reached by the capture of Coucy Lower Forest, and 
a steady advance was made in the direction of Laon. 
This movement menaces the lower hinge of the Hinden- 
burg line on the south. The upper hinge on the north 
has already been smashed by the British at Quéant. Mar- 
shal Haig in his report on September 7 stated: ‘“ The 
stocks of coal and road-metal which have fallen into our 
possession together with large quantities of other war 
materials show that it was the.enemy’s intention to re- 
main in occupation of the Somme battlefield during the 
winter months, and also the hurried nature of the retreat 
that has been forced upon him.” On September 8 the 
British advanced two miles on a twenty-mile front be- 
tween Cambrai and St. Quentin while the Third French 
Army under General Humbert occupied Hamel. With 
the British across the Hindenburg line and the French 
battering down the defense south of La Fere, nearly all 
of the Amiens salient has been broken. 

On September 5 Director General McAdoo published 
in full the contract that the Government will make with 
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the railroads, covering Federal control and the compen- 

sation the roads will receive. There 
The Governmens Cow ave provisions in the contract for 
tract and the Railroads ; ‘ : 

operation and accounting during the 
period of Government control, for the maintenance of 
the properties, and for their return at the end of the 
period of Federal control in substantially as good repair 
and as complete in equipment as they were on January 
1, 1918. Provision is also made for the payment of taxes 
in accordance with the Federal Control act, and the an- 
nual compensation to be paid each road will be made in 
equal instalments on the last day of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December of each year. In making the con- 
tract public Mr. McAdoo stated: 

| am convinced that the contract offered by the Government 
is just and reasonable. The railroad owners have no right to 
assume more than that, and, if the Government offers less, they 
are fully protected by their right to reject the Government’s 
offer and go into the Court of Claims. 

At a meeting of the Railway [-xecutives Committee the 
contract approved. The committee represents 
eighty-two of the leading railroads of the country, con- 
trolling ninety per cent of the mileage. Thomas De Witt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Committee, was empowered to 
communicate with the heads of each road advising them 
to accept the Government contract. The National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railway Securities, however, regis- 
tered its opposition te certain features of the contract. 

Once again the Senate has put itself on record in the 
matter of Prohibition. On September 6 it passed the 
$12,000,000 Emergency Agricultural Appropriation bill. 
The bill contained a rider calling for 
National Prohibition from July 1, 
1919, until the American armies shall 
have been demobilized. A final effort to postpone the date 
“dry ” legislation to December 30, 1919, was de- 
feated. According to Representative Kitchin, Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Commitee, Prohibition will deal 
a serious blow to the Treasury. As the manufacture of 
beer is prohibited after December 1, 1918, the country 
must face a consumption tax on table necessities or im- 
port taxes on coffee, tea, cocoa and sugar to make up for 
the loss under the $8,000,000,000 revenue bill. Mr. 
Kitchin said: 

I will be candid and say that, if Prohibition goes into effect 
July 1 next, as proposed in the Senate bill, we will have to go 
next year to some other subjects to get the $1,000,000,000 intoxi- 
cating beverages are estimated to yield under the pending bill. 


Was 


The Senate and 


Prohibition 


of the 


3efore the beer supply of the country is exhausted it 
is estimated that $120,000,000 can be collected in taxes. 

That no agencies which can further the purposes for 
which we are at war, are to be left unworked, is clear 
from the Government’s attitude towards the schools. The 
colleges have been commandeered in 
a benevolent fashion which will be 
explained in the pages of AMERICA 
as soon as certain necessary details are worked out. 


President's Message 
to the Teachers 
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Moreover, the President has addressed the following in- 
teresting document to the teachers of the nation: 


To School Teachers of the United States: 

It is quite unnecessary, I am sure, for me to urge a continu- 
ance of the service you and your pupils have rendered to the 
nation and to the great cause for which America is at war. 
Whatever the nation’s call has been, the response of the schools 
has been immediate and enthusiastic. The nation and the Gov- 
ernment agencies know and appreciate your loyalty and devotion 
and are grateful for your unfailing support in every war service. 

The schools and colleges of America are justified by their 
works when the youth of our land and the homes from which 
they come are united in unselfish devotion and unstinted sacri- 
fice for the cause and the country we hold dear. The spirit of 
American democracy is a heritage cherished and transmitted by 
public education. All that America has meant to us and to the 
world in the past it must mean with greater and more disinter- 
ested devotion in the future. The civic sense that has made each 
home and child part of a community, part of a State, part of a 
nation, is today deepened by this war and its issues. It affects 
the fate of the many lands and peoples whose blood is in our 
veins, and whose happier future will be part of the triumph of 
the principles for which we fight. 

The doors of the schools have opened to a new generation of 
children. Your responsibilities, great in the past and greatly met, 
are still greater today. This publication by the Committee on 
Public Information, established in response to the requests of 
the schools and the needs of the departments whose prevsrams 
involve the schools, will have served its purpose if it aid you in 
performing and interpreting the new duties implicit in its title. 

Wooprow WILson. 


The publication referred to by the President is Na- 
tional School Service, published twice a month by the 
Committee on Public Information. 


Great Britain.—An official of the Coal Controllers’ De- 
partment reported last Saturday that the coal situation in 
England is now much more serious than the food situation 
has ever been. There is an estimated 
shortage of 36,000,000 tons, though 
the Government has promised addi- 
tional supplies over last year’s exports amounting to more 
than 12,500,000 tons. This year’s output so far is 13,500- 
000 tons below the normal, and railroads, private families 
and staple industries will suffer seriously from the short- 
age this winter. Seventy-five thousand miners were taken 
out for the army recently. England’s shipbuilding figures 
for August are considered disappointing. For the first 
time in history the United States shipping output is bigger 
than Great Britain’s. The Daily Chronicle remarks in this 
connection : 


Coal Shortage in 
England 


In eight months of the year the British output of new ton- 
nage has not much exceeded a million tons, whereas we need 
an anntral output of 3,000,000 tons. This alarming disparity be- 
tween our production and our needs must be removed or else 
we shall be faced with grave difficulties. 


One of the causes of the reduced output of merchant ships 
has been the great demand lately for anti-submarine craft. 


Ireland.—Before the recess in the House of Commons 
Mr. John Dillon endeavored to get from the Government 
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an expression of its intentions regarding a number of 
questions of vital import to Ireland. 
Mr. Dillon asked the Chief Secretary 
for some definite information as to the 
policy that is to be pursued for the next two months, 
saying : 


The Government's 
Trish Policy 


Has conscription been abandoned? What is the present in- 
tention of the Government with regard to the other branch of 
their dual policy announced in April, Home Rule? Is the ban 
on Nationalist meetings and Nationalist associations to be kept 
in force? And, finally, is it the idea of the Irish Executive 
to disarm all the volunteer organizations in Ireland, or, on the 
other hand, to continue to pursue the discriminating policy of 
applying that process only to the Nationalists, while leaving the 
Carsonite army in undisturbed possession of their weapons and 
equipment ? 

Mr. Shortt, the Chief Secretary, in reply said as re- 
gards conscription the act could not be enforced until the 
reassembling of Parliament. He defended the Govern- 
ment’s invasion of the right of public meetings on the 
ground that the exercise of the right had been abused by 
one party in Ireland for the purpose of promoting sedi- 
tion. Coming to the question of the rifles in the posses- 
sion of the Ulster Volunteers, he declared that the Gov- 
ernment was determined to take them. Home Rule, Mr. 
Shortt added, had not been abandoned by the Govern- 
ment. 

Writing in the National News, Mr. T. P. O’Connor de- 
clares that Ireland must be saved in the interest of the 
British Empire and of the war, as well as in the interest 
of Ireland herself: 

But there are plenty of difficulties. The chief factors in creat- 
ing these difficulties are well known; the Carson rebellion; the 
Curragh camp mutiny; the “ineptitudes and malignities”” of the 
War Office—to quote Mr. Lloyd George’s historic words; the 
executions; and the throwing over by the Asquith Government 
of the compromise carried by the late Mr. Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson, at great risks to their own political positions. 
The mistake, however, so often made by English statesmen and 
by the English people in believing that the sins died with one 
administration and were not repeated, is now being made. 


T. P. O’Connor maintains that an overwhelming force is 
necessary to conquer Germany, and America and England 
must supply that force. Cooperation is necessary be- 
tween the two countries for the success of the war, and 
there can be no cooperation worthy of the name unless 
the Irish problem is settled : 

I wind up with another proposition which is paradoxical, and 

yet true. A large, generous measure of Home Rule—what is 
summed up in the words “ Dominion Home Rule” in the fe- 
port of the Irish Convention—will find acceptance by at least 
three-fourths of the Irish people at home; will find acceptance 
with even a larger proportion of the men of Irish blood in Amer- 
ica. For, this is the paradox, the Irish in America were at one 
and the same time never so bitter against England, and never 
so ready for reconciliation with England. 
Those who stand in the way of the reconciliation of Ire- 
land, Mr. O’Connor concludes, are doing as much as any 
German Junker or Pan-German to lose the fruits of the 
war. 
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The Irish Vokintary Recruiting Council has issued its 
plan for enlistments : 

The Council, in agreement with the Admiralty, the Army . 
Recruiting in Council, and the Air Council, has taken 

over responsibility for the executive work 

Ireland ia : ap 

of voluntary recruiting and will utilize as 

far as possible in the carrying out of this work Irish officers and 

men of the different services, who have been either discharged 

by reason of wounds or are on temporarily light duty from 
similar disablement. 

For the purposes of organization Ireland has been divided into 
ten areas, with several out-stations in each area. The out-sta- 
tions in each area will be responsible to the area office, and each 
area office will be directly responsible to the Council itself. 

The quota of recruits required from each area is: Belfast, 

3,500; Sligo, 1,500; Omagh, 5,700; Mullingar, 1,900; Armagh, 
2,500; Dublin, 11,700; Galway, 2,900; Waterford, 5,200; Lim- 
erick, 5,400; Cork, 4,700. In each area representatives of the 
three services will be at hand to give particulars of the require- 
ments of the navy, the army and the air force. At the head- 
quarters of each area a civilian medical board will be established 
to examine men and place them, according to their physical fit- 
ness, in medical grades 1, 2 or 3. Those who are found to be 
totally unfit for service will be given a certificate, which will be 
a permanent release from military service. 
Eligible candidates, according to the statement of the 
Council, desirous of enlisting in the infantry will be al- 
lowed to choose their regiments, and they may take their 
preliminary training at a regimental depot in Ireland or 
with an Irish regiment stationed elsewhere. 

On September 5, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and William Bowen, 
president of the International Bricklayers’ Union, visited 
the British labor congress which was 
in session in Derby. Amongst other 
items of Gompers’ speech to the dele- 
gates was a declaration that his sympathy was and is with 
Ireland’s aspiration for self-government. He felt that had 
England kept her pledge to Ireland that country would 
have done anything and everything for the cause of the 
Allies. 


Gompers and Home 
Rule 


Russia.—A nearly successful attempt to assassinate 
Nikolai Lenine, the Bolshevist Prime Minister, was made 
at Moscow, August 30, by Dora Kaplan, a young woman 

who is a prominent member of the 
Bolshevist Reprisals Social Revolutionary party. Lenine 
was at first reported to have died from 
the effects of the two shots she fired at him, but accord- 
ing to later advices he rallied somewhat. A week after 
the shooting he was still hovering between life and death. 

The Bolshevist authorities of Moscow took drastic re- 
prisal measures after the attempt on Lenine’s life. Thou- 
sands of persons, it is reported, were removed from that 
city to Petrograd, numerous members of the Social Revo- 
lutionary party were arrested, and the Chief of the Ex- 
traordinary Commission in the capital issued a proclama- 
tion which read: 


The criminal adventures of our enemies force us to reply with 
masures of terror. Every person found with a weapon in his 
hand will be immediately executed. Every person who agitates 
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against the Soviet Government will be arrested and taken into 
a concentration camp and all his private property seized. 

$y a decree dated September 5, large numbers of new 
arrests were made in Moscow by the Bolsheviki. All the 
Social Revolutionists of the Right were ordered to be 
taken into custody, and hostages from the bourgeois par- 
ties and from groups of former officials were held as a 
precaution against fresh conspiracies. A number of high 
ecclesiastics were also arrested in connection with the 
alleged British plot and numerous executions took place. 
The Pravda calls the situation extremely grave. There 
were 107 Americans in a party of refugees from Russia, 
who arrived at Haparanda, Sweden, recently. They re- 
port that while the storm raged in Moscow and Petro- 
grad against the bourgeoisie, the Bolshevist papers clam- 
ored for the death of 1,000 bourgeois for every Bolshe- 
vist killed. The reports current some time ago regard- 
ing the murder of the Czarovitch Alexis seem to be con- 
firmed, though there are no details available about the 
manner of his end. 

The British Consulate at Moscow was attacked by the 
Bolsheviki on August 31, the building was sacked and 
Captain Cromie, an attaché, was killed. He resisted the 
troops and killed several soldiers be- 
fore he was slain. The British Gov- 
ernment at once sent a stern note to 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin demanding “ immediate 
reparation and the prompt punishment of any one respon- 
sible for or concerned in this abominable outrage.” If 
the Russian Soviet Government does not give full satis- 
faction, Great Britain threatened to see that the mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government “ shall be treated as out- 
laws by the Governments of all civilized nations and that 
no place of refuge shall be left to them.” The British 
Government has put under “ preventive arrest” M. Lit- 
vinoff, the Soviet representative in London, and all the 
members of his staff until the Bolsheviki set “ all British 
representatives at liberty and allow them to proceed to 
the Finnish frontier.” M. Tchitcherin, however, makes 
these counter-demands : 


(1) That the Russian Government should obtain from Lit- 
vinoff, the Soviet representative in London, information con- 
cerning his position. (2) That Litvinoff and his colleagues 
should arrive in Bergen before the French and English would 
be allowed to depart from Russia. (3) That Russian Red Cross 
delegates should go to France and arrange for the evacuation 
of Russian soldiers there before the French Military Missions 
could leave Russia. (4), That the repatriation of the interred 
English and French nationals must coincide with the abandon- 
ment of oppressive measures against supporters of the Soviet 
in Allied countries and in Russian territory occupied by Allied 
troops and Czecho-Slovaks. (5) That agents of the Russian 
Red Cross and International Red Cross must cooperate in the 
occupied regions for settlement of this question. 


The neutral Ministers, as representatives of the bellig- 
erents concerned, made an emphatic protest against 
Tchitcherin’s demands, and announced that the authors 
of the proposed denial of justice would be held person- 
ally responsible. 


The British Consulate 
Attacked 
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On September 3 the United States, following the ex- 
ample of France, Great Britain and Italy, recognized as 
belligerents the Czecho-Slovak National Council and the 
Czecho-Slovak army. Secretary Lan- 
sing announced that the American 
Government is prepared to enter for- 
mally into relations with the new de facto Government, 
whose president is Professor Masaryk, for the purpose of 
prosecuting the war against the Central Powers. Along 
the line of the Trans-Siberian Railroad there is said to be 
a Czecho-Slovak army of 80,000 men or more, and there 
are other armies of that race in Italy and France, and in 
this country there are some 410,000 Czecho-Slovaks, a 
large number of whom are naturalized. On September 
4 General March received news of the safe arrival at 
Vladivostok of General Graves, forty-three officers and 
1,888 men who left California several weeks ago. This 
American force supplemented by two regiments of United 
States infantry already in Siberia are to work in co- 
operation with the Japanese and with the Russian and 
Czecho-Slovak troops to keep Siberia from becoming a 
German-Bolshevist country. 

Mr. Arthur Copping, writing from Archangel to the 
New York T7imes, says that the sway of the Bolsheviki in 
northern Russia has filled with a rebellious repugnance all 
classes of the population, save the 
very destitute, with the result that 
“General knowledge, self-respect, and 
moral culture found themselves on fraternal terms with 
the most effective elements in the disorderly, armed forces 
of Bolshevism, German, Lettish, and criminal elements.” 
The principles of Bolshevist domination, says Mr. Cop- 
ping, are these: 


The Czecho-Slovaks 
Belligerents 


Bolshevism in 
Archangel 


(1) Instead of fostering production and taking toll of increase 
after the manner of conventional Governments, the Bolsheviki, 
that they might be in a position liberally to feed and fee their 
soldiers and agents, forcibly entered warehouses and banks, 
and helped themselves to food and money, thereby paralyzing 
industry and destroying the foundation of security on which the 
fabric of civilized society rests. (2) All newspapers were sup- 
pressed save one official organ, which published the Bolshevist 
mandates to the people of Archangel, and industriously sought, 
by erroneous statements, to breed enmity with the Allies, espe- 
cially the British. (3) There was furtive killing of influential 
opponents. Within the town no shots were heard and no blood 
seen. The victims were merely missing, a fact of no significance 
save to an inner circle of intimates, for most men and women 
of the better classes remained voluntary prisoners within their 
own dwellings. They and their children seldom or never ven- 
tured out of doors and only trusted servants of the household 
went into the streets, chiefly to purchase food that ever tended 
to become scarcer, coarser, and more expensive; for in that 
topsy-turvy world the well-to-do had become the submerged class 
and only persons in rags and humble raiment could hold up 
their heads and breathe the air of freedom. 


Leading citizens of Archangel are reported “ missing ” 
in considerable numbers, and they will continue to be 
missing if certain hastily made graves outside the town 
mean anything. 
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for the Pope 


_J. C. WatsH 


HAT Pope Benedict XV himself thinks of the 
W campaign of calumny waged against him he has 
permitted the world to know, if the world wants 
to know. On May 18, 1918, in a letter to Cardinal Ferrari 
and the Bishops of Lombardy, Italian Bishops accused like 
himself, his Holiness speaks of “ the insidious and crafty 
campaign of calumny and hatred against Our person and 
Our work. In the words of the Sacred Scriptures: 
‘What is there that I ought to do more to my vineyard 
that I have not done to it?’” He expresses resentment 
against “the crazy and absurd calumnies which, under 
many and varied forms, publicly and secretly, by word of 
mouth and in writing, are being spread everywhere.” 
With reference to Italy, first, naturally, in his affections, 
the Pope, prisoner of the civil power though he holds 
himself to be, describes a condition which is more or less 
existent in every country where these attacks, first upon 
the Papacy and eventually upon the Church, are made: 
“At the very moment when Italy should have so much 
need of peace and concord among all citizens, the enemies 
of religion, actually taking advantage of this unhappy 
time, are striving to stir up the ignorant and simple mul- 
utude against this seat of truth and justice, against the 
clergy, against the Catholics, sowing the seeds of discord 
among the different social classes.” Allowance made 
tor difference in degree, the description fits conditions 
found much nearer home than Italy. And the answer 
Benedict XV makes to all this is precisely what every 
Catholic would wish the answer to be: “ Against this dif- 
fusion of calumnies and hatred we protest anew, and we 
denounce it before the conscience not only of the Faith- 
ful but of all honest men wherever honest men are 
found.” The classification evidently does not include 
those who are continuously employed in criticising the 
Vatican, for there is absolutely no indication that any of 
them have taken the slightest notice of this letter to the 
Bishops of Lombardy. 
It is useful to note that the Pope’s protest is not di- 
‘ rected against the constituted political authorities in Italy. 
There is good reason. Wherever and whenever the con- 
stituted political authority has had to express an opinion 
concerning the Vatican itself or the Church in Italy, the 
verdict has been unequivocal. If there was a real 
grievance against the Vatican, the military court that had 
the Gerlach case before it had an unequaled opportunity 
for proclaiming the grievance to the world. Had the 
Church in Italy really been in conflict, active or passive, 
with the civil power, the Prime Minister had a most 
favorable opportunity, during the panic after Caporetto, 
to affirm the Church’s contumacy. The facts are that 
the military tribunal went out of its way to exonerate 
the Vatican, and that Signor Orlando went out of his 
way to proclaim the loyalty of the Italian Catholic clergy. 


In the weeks before the Gerlach case was cleared up 
there must have been many dark hours. Mgr. Gerlach 
was an Official in residence at the Vatican. He was one 
of many hundreds, but he was there. His office, cham- 
berlain of the wardrobe, brought him close to the person 
of the Pope. He abused the confidence that was placed 
in him. He did consort with a hostile organization in 
Switzerland, he did plot against Italy’s safety, he did 
participate in Rome in the execution of plans for the 
consummation of which some of his associates were shot 
as traitors. This was a case where the condemnation 
of an individual was eminently just, but a case also 
where that condemnation could easily have been ex- 
tended, as so many of the anti-Papal propagandists have 
extended it, to include the Papacy, the Vatican, the 
Church in Italy, the Church everywhere. Yet here is the 
considered judgment of the Italian military tribunal 
touching the bearing of the case upon the Vatican and 
the Holy See: 


The tribunal sees no need to go into the question raised by 
the defense concerning the objective immunity of the diplomatic 
mailbag of the Vatican, or concerning the exceptional claim of 
the impossibility of proceeding with regard to Gerlach from the 
point of view of the extraterritoriality of tiie place occupied by 
the Holy See and of the personal immunity of Gerlach himself 
on account of his official position. Primarily, such an exception, 
in the case of one who is not present to meet the charge against 
him, does not present any judicial interest worthy of notice 
with regard to the cases of those who are present to meet the 
charge. 

In any case, the evidence given has shown most clearly how 
Gerlach, successfully evading by means of artful expedients the 
strict orders of the ecclesiastical authorities, and betraying their 
confidence, used his own means for the dispatch of secret cor- 
respondence and for his other unlawful acts, and those means 
were not connected in any way with the arrangements of the 
Vatican mailbag. Nor is it shown in any way that his guilty 
acts were carried out in-the precincts of the Vatican, much less 
that they were rendered possible by the fact that they took place 
in the territory of the Holy See, which is not connected in the 
slightest way with the events which form the subject of the 
present judgment. Furthermore, it is established that there is 
no connection at all between the acts alleged against Gerlach 
and the ecclesiastical duties, whatever these might be, with which 
he was charged. 


So, when Mgr. Gerlach set out to conspire against 
Italy, for which offence he was condemned, after he had 
fled, to hard labor for life, this Italian court held that 
his position near the Pope had nothing to do with his 
acts, that the Vatican was not the scene of his pernicious 
activities, that he did not work under cover of the Vati- 
can’s diplomatic privilege even in sending letters out of 
the country, that he ignored and evaded the strict order 
of his superiors in the Vatican, and that he betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him by those whose commands he 
set at naught. And yet a whole year later, for this judg- 
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ment was rendered in June, 1917, a writer is permitted, 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, to make the Ger- 
lach episode a capital indictment against the Pope, and, 
by so attacking the Pope, to cast doubt upon the sincerity 
of a patriotic pronouncement made by the three Ameri- 
can Cardinals. Is it fair to the Pope? Is it fair to the 
Cardinals? Is it fair to American Catholics? Is it fair 
to the country in its hour of strain? Could an enemy 
ask anything more conducive to discord ? 

Similarly, after the Italian arms failed at Caporetto, 
when anger and disappointment sought a scapegoat, when 
the Government of Italy reeled under the blow, when 
the Socialists set no limits to their calumny of the Pope 
and the Church, when panic-stricken war correspondents 
were frantically cabling the only explanation of defeat 
they thought likely to find acceptance, when there was 
talk of driving the Pope to Spain, it would have been 
easy for the Ministry of the day to transfer the blame to 
other shoulders than its own. Such things had happened 
before, net in Italy alone, and such things were to happen 
again, not in Italy either. It was not known then, it was 
not known in March of this year, nor in May of this year, 
that Caporetto saw the first western application, as P%i- 
cardy saw the second and the Aisne the third, of new 
tactics devised in the east and tried out at Riga. The 
military critics know it now, but then they did not know 
it. Premier Orlando did not know it, and yet Premier 
Orlando was constrained to say from his place in the 
Chamber of Deputies: 

I deplore the accusations of a general character made by the 
Hon. Signor Pivolini against high ecclesiastical personages— 
accusations that tend to hurt the supreme spiritual authority— 
against priests and against the Catholic party. Such accusations 
are unjust and offensive, because as the public is aware, the 
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Italian clergy, both high and low, have given noble and beauti- 
ful proofs of Italian sentiments, and the great mass of Catho- 
lics have known how to reconcile the dictates of faith with 
their duties towards their country. 

Those who profess to be trying the Pope in the bal- 
ance never mention this speech by Premier Orlando. 
They are still serving up as unchallengeable evidence the 
statements cabled by American correspondents as the 
Italian armies in retreat poured back across the Isonzo 
and the Tagliamento. What they said then is what 
“everybody knows ” now. Signor Orlando’s disclaimer 
goes for nothing. The censor was very indulgent towards 
those dispatches attacking the Pope. If the censor knew 
that the mischief done could never be repaired the knowl- 
edge did not worry him. How different it was when the 
blame for dangerous conditions lay elsewhere. In the 
summer of 1917 there were mutinies in the French army, 
but we were never permitted by the censor to know of it. 
The truth came out only the other day, during the trial 
of Malvy. The blame has been brought close home to 
the Masonic junta which has made and unmade minis- 
Not only were the mutinies not ex- 
The same ele- 


tries in France. 
plained; they were not even mentioned. 
ments, Socialist and anti-Catholic, as it turns out, were 
at work in France in June as were at work in Italy in 
In France they kept their counsel until the real 
From Italy the correspondents 
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culprits were exposed. 
were permitted, or encouraged, to condemn in haste those 
whom time proved to be innocent. But however inno- 
cent, the Pope can still rightly complain that “ the in- 
sidious and crafty campaign ot calumny and _ hatred 
against Our person and Our work” goes on. Why? 
Because it is his person and because it is his work? 
There is no other all-explaining reason. 


Pseudo- Histories of Science 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


BELIEVE it is a well-authenticated fact that in dis- 
tant India, years ago, a young man who had spent 
some time in learning English out of bocks pro- 
ceeded to write a manual of the language for the benefit 
He called his littte volume 
Whatever may have been 


of his fellow-countrymen. 

“english as She is Spoke.” 
its sale at the time, there can be no doubt as to the suc- 
cess d’estime, or perhaps we should say de scandale, 
which has made it famous in the history of language 
manuals for considerably more than a generation. Oc- 
casionally something no less amusing is issued in our 
day, even from important university departments. Thus 
my attention was recently called to a publication of the 
University of Michigan in which the writer of a thesis 
for the doctorate of philosophy, apparently under the in- 
spiration of his professor, boldly proceeded to correct the 
Latin of an inscription on a tablet in Bologna, in Italy. 


This good American believed he had found a mistake in 
gender in a Latin inscription which had been compiled 
with formal attention by the Bologna University authori- 
ties. Of course it was his mistake, not theirs, that he 
found; but this was discovered only after the thesis had 
already appeared in print, and had been committed to the 
anything but tender mercies of the academic world. 
Lately, however, I happened upon something even 
more ridiculous. It was eminently laughable, but at first 
I was inclined to think of it merely as se non é vero é 
ben trovato. In one of our Western States, I prefer not 
to mention it by name since the story is evidently an 
actual event, there is an annual mecting of the Presidents 
of the Colleges of the State. In due turn their conven- 
tion assembled in a Catholic college which had recently 
erected a new building. In the foyer there was a statue 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. One of these college presidents 
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read the name father carefully, looked somewhat puz- 
zled, and then, taking a brother college president aside, 
said to him: ‘“ Thomas Aquinas, what did he ever do?” 
Without hesitation his colleague replied: ‘ Don’t you 
remember? That’s the man who wrote ‘ The Imitation 
of Christ?’” 

Now does ‘not that seefm too good to be true? Yet 
the other day I picked up a formal history of science 
published in the year of grace 1917 by the Macmillan 
Company. The authors are professors of science at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, U. 
S. A. One of them has been lecturing for thirty years 
on the history of science to the undergraduate classes, 
but in a passage meant to be highly laudatory of the thir- 
teenth century I find the words: “Thomas Aquinas 
writes his famous ‘/mitatio Christi.’” It makes me 
wonder whether there is a tradition in Protestant and 
non-Catholic circles that Aquinas did write “ The Imita- 
tion of Christ.”” If so, it is a tradition that I have never 
heard of before and it adds another factor to the problem 
of the authorship of the “ Imitation.” What is amusing 
is that St. Thomas Aquinas died some time about 1270 
and a Kempis some time about 1470, so that there are 
two full centuries between them. Historians of science 
however, who presume to sum up for their students the 
science of the Middle Ages, think nothing of confusing 
the two. 

There are many more amusing things in this same 
‘ chapter on “ The Progress of Science to 1450 A. D.” 
There is much talk about the Dark Ages. The principal 
references for reading given to the students in regard 
to the Middle Ages are the various books of Draper and 
White, and Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” Reference is made to Gibbon’s “ fascinating 
pages ” without calling the students’ attention to the fact 
that Gibbon wrote literature, not history. He molded 
his information to suit his own views. Gibbon’s scholar- 
ship is praised highly but no intimation is given of the 
fact that Gibbon’s historical research has, under careful 
modefn historical criticism, proved almost entirely a com- 
pilation from German authors who were very little read 
in England and whose works could therefore be used by 
him with complete impunity. One of them, Mosheim, 
whom Gibbon almost constantly follows, has been re- 
peatedly exposed for his garbled quotations. Mosheim’s 
purpose was to demonstrate for Protestant Germany the 
blessing of the Reformation and the dreadful conditions 
that had existed in Catholic times. Now that we are 
engaged in a war which can be traced directly to that 
so-called reform movement which consigned Church and 
State alike to the hands of the ruler and fostered abso- 
lutism we are better able to understand such historic 
allusions. 

It is certainly ridiculous to quote White and Draper 
with any seriousness in regard to medieval science, 
whereof they knew absolutely nothing. Concluding that 
the science of which they were ignorant did not exist 
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they proceeded to find a reason for its absence. The 
Church was as good a reason as any, so they proceeded 
to tell us how anatomy and surgery and other important 
developments of science had been suppressed by her. 
Had they turned to the histories of medicine and of sur- 
gery they would have become aware of the existence, 
during these periods, of magnificent developments in 
surgical and medical education. As a matter of fact, 
seven centuries before Draper wrote, surgery had been 
so much more highly developed than in his own day that 
he would have been quite unable to understand what the 
old-time surgeons were doing, though Draper himself 
was a teacher in medical schools. It was only after we 
ourselves had developed our surgery, within the last 
thirty-five years, that we could appreciate properly the 
anticipation of our work by the great surgical professors 
of the medieval universities. 

It is easy to understand what a farce scholasticism 
would become under the treatment accorded by authors 
who confounded 4 Kempis and Aquinas. It is described 
as “.a characteristic (sic) technical and essentially ver- 
bal scholarship.” A quotation is given from Rashdall 
which surely must make students believe that the only 
thing that seemed of any importance to the scholastic 
philosophers was whether universal ideas were nominal 
or real. The paragraph with regard to scholasticism 
concludes with this extremely illuminating sentence: 
“Scholasticism nevertheless lingered long after the 
Crusades were ended and abundant survivals of it exist 
even today.” 

In giving the address to the first college-graduates of 
Manhattanville some time since I ventured to congratu- 
late them on the fact that, instead of receiving the modern 
materialistic philosophy with its emphasis on the struggle 
for life and its concept of man as an animal only a little 
higher than the others, they had been taught the good 
old-fashioned scholastic philosophy. I even dared to 
add that the supreme heroic figure of this great world 
war, Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, was just a professor 
of scholastic philosophy, the representative type of 
thinker produced by that system and that there were 
many people who as the result of their interest in him 
were beginning to have their attention called to his writ- 
ings on scholastic philosophy. 

The representative of the Regents at the commence- 
ment, the Rev. Dr. Alexander, to the surprise of all of 
us added his congratulations. As a Princeton man him- 
self, he was proud to say that scholasticism had always 
been the teaching in the Princeton department of philos- 
ophy, and that from Jonathan Edwards to McCosh and 
Patten, Princeton professors of philosophy have been 
eminently scholastic. Poor Princeton! It is doubtless 
occupied with the discussion of nominalism and realism 
and is still living in Dark Ages, though I understand 
that of the students at the front a larger proportion 
are from Princeton than from any other secular univer- 
sity, and that everything at Princeton has been made sub- 
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servient to the idea of patriotic duty. This sounds emi- 
nently and practically scholastic and not at all modernly 
individualistic, but that I suppose may be one difference 
between scholastic and scientific training. 

The dear good men who wrote that chapter on science 
in the Dark Ages need themselves to come out of the 
darkness which shrouded so much of American thinking 
a generation or more ago. At a time when we had no 
architecture of note, no art to speak of, when our college 
standards were low, when we had no universities, and our 
degrees would not be accepted in any foreign university ; 
when our medical course consisted of two terms of four 
months each of study, though we called it two years, and 
the students heard the same lectures each year, since the 
course was ungraded; when our hospitals were a dis- 
grace, and our nursing quite literally disgraceful, sup- 
posed scholars here in America dared to write about the 
Middle Ages as dark, the ages which gave us great art 
and immortal literature in every country in Europe, 
whose universities maintained high standards, requiring 
three years of study preparatory to the four years of 
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medicine and a year of practice with a physician before 
the young doctor was allowed to practise for himself, a 
standard to which we have nearly attained again in our 
day ; and when hospitals were beautiful and nursing finely 
organized and surgery anticipated our own. 

Because our sordid materialistic aims were not the 
ideals of the Middle Ages mid-nineteenth century writ- 
ers failed to understand these periods. In a recent ar- 
ticle I ventured to suggest that the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury in reality represents the Dark Ages in America. We 
grew in enlightenment towards the end of the century, 
but it is only in comparatively recent years that the 
Middle Ages began to receive due appreciation. Yet, it 
is true that thirty years ago John Fiske had already sug- 
gested that they deserved rather the name of “ Bright 
Ages” than of “Dark Ages.” The writers of the 
“Short History of Science ” have heard nothing of this, 
however. They are still quoting authorities whose works 
were dictated mainly by religious intolerance and not at 
all by any real knowledge of the period about which they 
wrote. 


Population and Food 


Austin O’MALtey, M.D. 


world during the past fifty years. True, the United 

States has increased in population from 32,433,321 
in 1860 to nearly 103,000,000 at the present time, but this 
increase was almost entirely by immigration; the birth- 
rate has fallen. In 1900 there were 976 children under 
five years of age for every 1,000 women of a child- 
bearing age; in 1900 there were only 508 children to the 
thousand women. In 1900 in Massachusetts the native 
stock had a birth-rate of only 14.9 per thousand; the 
foreign-born a birth-rate of 49.1 per thousand. In that 
vear the death-rate of the native-born was 16.3 per thou- 
sand, or 1.4 higher than the birth-rate. The death-rate 
of the foreign-born was 15.4 per thousand, or 33.7 be- 
low the birth-rate. The native stock is dying out, but 
the foreign-born stock still has a birth-rate more than 
double its death-rate. The whole social appearance of 
New England has changed since 1900; the United States 
generally has so changed that it is high time for a new 
statement on the nature of the “ American,” and a final 
suppression of the “ Anglo-Saxon ” myth. 

The birth-rate of France in 1913 was 19 per thousand, 
and its death-rate 17.7; in 1914 the birth-rate was 18, 
the death-rate 19.6. The birth-rate for England and 
Wales in 1913 was 24.1, the death-rate 13.8; in 1915, 
1916 and 1917 the birth-rates were 22, 20.9 and 17.8; 
the death-rates were 15.7, 14.4 and 14.1. In Ireland the 
birth-rates in 1913, 1915 and 1916 were 22.8, 22 and 
21.1, and the death-rates were 17.1, 17.6 and 16.5. The 
Italian birth-rates in 1913 and 1914 were 31.7 and 31.1; 
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the death-rates 18.7 and 17.9. The German birth-rate 
in 1913 was 20.9, in 1916 it was 21.3, in 1917 it had 
fallen to 10.9. The death-rates for the German civil 
population in the same years were 15.8, 10.5 and 13.1. 
Whether these German statistics are authentic or not is 
difficult to say, but a low birth-rate will lower the death- 
rate by the absence of children under five years of age, 
as this is the most fatal age. 

We are inclined to look. upon birth-rates as altogether 
a matter of morality, but morality is only one factor. If 
it were the sole determining factor the Roumanians and 
Italians would be the most moral people in Europe and 
the French and Irish the worst. Birth-rates are results 
of very complex influences. The increase of any popu- 
lation is inversely proportionate to its density ; the denser 
the population the slower the numerical increase, or- 
dinarily, owing to the growing lack of food. From 1850 
to 1890 the population increased in the United States 25 
per 1,000, because we could feed the increase; in Spain 
it increased only 5, in France only 2 per thousand. In 
America the increase was not a matter of birth-rate, but 
of immigration; in France and in Spain the increase was 
due to the births. Any part of the earth’s surface will 
contain only as many inhabitants as can be fed with 
food produced on that area, unless the food is imported. 

Again the density of population depends upon the de- 
gree of land cultivation. The more scientific the cultiva- 
tion the more food can be produced in a given territory. 
Cultivated land can furnish 2,000 times as much food 
as an equal area of hunting ground, and a country that 
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can support one savage hunter can maintain from 1,600 to 
2,000 modern farmers, and even more. Within a century 
before the present war German farmers trebled the quan- 
tity of crops per acre, and recently one American State 
added 45,000,000 bushels to its yield without increasing 
the acreage planted, merely by paying attention to the 
choice of seed. Burbank showed us how to raise go tons 
of fodder to the acre on what was utterly worthless desert 
land. 

Even the direct growth of nations is not from the 
birth-rate alone, but from the food supply, which has 
an unmistakable effect on the birth-rate. In colonial 
days the French Government sent over women by thou- 
sands to be the wives of the Canadian fur-traders, but 
the population of Canada did not increase outside the 
agricultural areas; New England, however, left to itself, 
grew because the colonists were food-producers. 

When the land cultivation is stationary the saturation 
point of the population remains stationary. There is 
not food enough to feed an increased population, and 
the death-rate balances the birth-rate, as in China. Oc- 
casionally a failure of the crops, or a flood, occurs in 
such a condition, and there is a resulting famine, or a 
pestilence, which sweeps off people by hundreds of thou- 
sands. Ireland in 1659 had only 500,000 inhabitants 
after sixty years of guerilla warfare, fewer than there 
are now in the city of Baltimore, but in 1846 it had 
9,000,000. The land was saturated with people in 1847, 
and it was unskilfully cultivated. A potato-crop failure 
resulted in famine, there were a million deaths and an 
exodus of the Irish such that now there are many more 
people in the city of New York alone than in all Ireland. 
Before the pres¢nt war there were 15,000,000 acres of 
good arable land in Ireland lying fallow, yet every 
eleventh person in the country was a pauper, receiving 
outdoor relief. Land saturation in Europe is the chief 
physical cause of the present war. 

The food supply is a far-reaching factor in national 
growth and health. When we killed off the buffalo herds 
in the West and replaced them with cattle we could feed 
millions more of people than we could when we had the 
buffalo. The enormous packs of wolves that fed on the 
buffalo remained after the buffalo had become extinct 
and held down the production of cattle. When the 
wolves were exterminated the cattle increased extraor- 
dinarily.. While we let the Indians roam over the West 
their ponies infected the cattle to an unbelievable extent 
with foot and mouth disease. When we shut the Indians 
in reservations we saved thousands of people from starva- 
tion in European cities that bought our beef. The roam- 
ing Indian and the wolf in Montana kept down the 
population in Philadelphia and London. The stray dog 
in Pennsylvania makes it impossible for the farmers to 
raise sheep. The people do without mutton and wool, but 
the errant cur and the lady that writes about the noble 
dog in the “ agony column ” of the newspapers are happy. 

Dallas in 1905 proved that the population of India in- 
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creases and decreases in direct ratio to the annual rain- 
fall. In Australia in places where there is only a ten-inch 
rainfall they can raise eight sheep to the square mile 
and feed people accordingly; where there is a twenty- 
inch fall they raise 640 sheep to the square mile. In 
Argentina where there is a thirty-four-inch rainfall they 
raise 2,560 sheep to the square mile and feed and clothe 
people accordingly. 

. Soil squandering and exhaustion also affect popula- 
tion. In the many thousands of years during which man 
has dwelt in the Mediterranean Basin the soil has been 
exhausted one-third. The soil of Kentucky has been 
exhausted the same one-third in 150 years by the Ameri- 
can farmer. New Hampshire, Vermont and Virginia are 
filled with abandoned farms as a result of land squander- 
ing for present profits. ‘ 

When civilization is forced upon the lower races as 
in the Philippines, Java and India, the population rapidlv 
increases owing to the increased food supply. The popu- 
lation of: Java swarmed after the Dutch occupation until 
now the Javanese are crowded like the Chinese. If we 
had the same density of population for our area we 
should have 1,680,000,000 people to feed, yet in our ex- 
travagance 125,000,000 would pinch us. On the other 
hand, as soon as a civilization decays the population de- 
creases. The city of Rome under the Caesars had nearly 
6,000,000 inhabitants; after the Roman Empire decayed 
all Central Italy was a desert until our own day. Five 
centuries before Christ the Island of Ceylon had 10,000,- 
000 inhabitants; the ruins of one city are sixteen miles 
in diameter. After the island had been overrun by 
northern races the number of inhabitants so dwindled 
that even now after a century and a half of improved 
land cultivation there are only 4,000,000 people there. 

The movements of the Asiatic nations into Europe 
were a search for food. The historical drought which 
began in 650, A. D. started the Asiatic barbarians on 
their great invasion of Europe and affected civilization 
to the present day. Curiously, all the barbaric raids 
across Europe since the fall of Rome, with the exception 
of those made by the Huns and Saracens, were made by 
Germanic hordes, and the Germans accompanied even 
the Huns, Goths, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Lombards, Van- 
dals, Gepidae, Alans, Heruli and Norse. The Vandal 
Genseric was a startling prototype of William the Van- 
dal even in his cant. One of the most disastrous raids 
the world has known, and we are getting its full effect 
today, was that started across Europe by the German 
Luther. 

The Irish so-called forays down through Gaul never 
happened at all. There is enormous contemporary docu- 
mentary evidence of what took place in Gaul when these 
imaginary Irish raids should have been going on, but the 
Gauls never mention them. Nial of the Nine Hostages 
was not killed on “ the banks of the Loire.” The farthest 
south we ever get him in any chronicle is on the banks 
of the Muir n-Icht, the English Channel. He was killed 
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on the banks of a little stream called the Lore in North 
Scotland, and Lore was twisted into Loire. Dathi, his 
nephew, was not killed “in the Alps,” but in the Gram- 
pian Hills. The oldest document we have relating the 
Dathi story is the Book of Leinster, which was written 
600 years after Dathi’s time. There the story is called 
“ Sluaghid Dathi co Sliabh n-Ealpa’ ; “ The Expedition 
of Dathi to the Alpine Mountain.” The term Alp is 
Celtic, Irish Ailp, and means any peak; there is a Slieve 
Alp in Mayo now. At best he is as vague as Finn Mac 
Cumhail, and there is no trace of any evidence that he 
ever was on the Continent. In the drought which oc- 
curred in Europe about 1300 B. C. the Celtic forbears of 
Dathi probably went south into Italy and Greece. They 
laid the foundation of the Latin language with their 
Oscan arid Umbrian dialects. They went into Thessaly 
and left the sagas Homer used— the very name Achilles 
is Celtic. 

Food for the people is the most important fundamental 
fact that meets us, and because it is so important we pay 
no more attention to it than we do to little matters like 
eternal salvation or temporal justice. We listen through 
tears to the Tagorean drivel on the “ uplift,’ we grow 
eloquent on feminism, and sad on the decadence of the 
drama; our young ladies write essays on the subjectivity 
of modern philosophy, we investigate Nietzscheism and 
like deliria of the Teutonic mental indigestion, but we 
let the pork-packers corner the meat, and the wheat-pit 
corner the grain, and the middlemen have our pay- 
envelopes, and leave the supreme question of the food 
of humanity to the Kansan rustic and the State legisla- 
ture. The world moves on its belly as an army does, 
and it is probable if the world were intelligently fed the 
result for peace and civilization would equal the astound- 
ing benefits of female suffrage. That wonderful seer 
James J. Hill said years ago that within a few genera- 
tions our children would be eating roots like the Chinese, 
and perhaps he was a prophet. 


Tomorrow in the East 
Nei Boyton, S.J. 


MONG the immediate problems that peace will 

bring to the fore, is the fate of the foreign missions 
in Asia. Today, like Belgium, Serbia and Roumania, 
the Catholic Church in the Middle and Far East must 
“carry on” as best she can. The war has struck cruel 
blows at the ranks of the shepherds. They were all too 
few before ’14, and they are a bent line today. That 
this line cannot break disastrously we know in our hearts, 
for it has a Divine reserve. 

Up to the present, France has been the main support 
of the Church in the “ Brown Continent,’ and “ bad 
seconds ” to her have been, in about this order, Belgium, 
Portugal, Spain, Germany, and Italy. English and Irish 
and Dutch missioners there are in Asia, but their total 
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is not a fraction of the above-named countries. Ameri- 
can missioners were, and are, about as rare as the sight 
of the Stars and Stripes, hanging over the taffrail of a 
steamer east of Suez, before our war fleet slid off the 
ways. 

Indirectly the Kaiser’s vain struggle for his place in 
the sun has done deadly injury, more harmful than all 
the camouflaged persecution of the United States Free- 
mason cliques, to the entire Catholic mission organization 
of the East. For European priests are vital to these in- 
fant churches and war has taken the majority of the 
younger missioners, and absolutely stopped the supply 
of new ones. If some dread disease should wipe out in 
less than four years seven out of ten of the vigorous 
pastors and curates of the great archdiocese of New 
York; annihilate Dunwoodie; and halt absolutely all 
those New York boys in whose breasts were starting the 
buds of vocation, what would be the outlook for Catholi- 
cism in New York today, or worse, five years from to- 
day? Something similar to that imagined catastrophe 
has taken place in the East, and left a skeleton. 

France numbered her missioners by the thousand. So 
much so that throughout a large part of the Asian ‘con- 
tinent and the neighboring islands, the term “ Catholic 
Church” and “French Church” had become synony- 
mous on pagan and Christian tongues. Then came La 
Belle France’s deadly peril. Her cry was heard through 
every mission, and her younger missionary sons, putting 
patriotism before all else, left their missions in mud- 
walled villages, or palm-thatched settlement, or “ parrot 
island ;” left till their totals have mounted into regiments, 
and went back to that France who had expelled many 
of them but two decades ago. In th® case of these 
Gallic soldier-priests this return to Europe has been no 
dribble, but an exodus. If you meet a French priest 
under middle age out there today, the odds are that he 
has some physical disablement, and within five minutes 
you will hear it brought forward to explain his absence 
from the firing-line. 

Of course, there are left those whose hair is graying, 
and it will whiten soon under the triple or quadruple 
burden they are bearing. You stop at a silent “ pro- 
cure,” formerly the “ rest center” to which the mission- 
ers inland used to come for retreats and relaxations, and 
the great vacant rooms remind you strongly of a mid- 
winter visit to some summer hotel. A few older. Fathers 
will be there, and they may be discussing the cablegram, 
announcing the death in action of Lieutenant ——, who 
was once the active, bearded, little missioner at , and 
they will name you some outlandish name. Within the 
next decade the demand for successors for these older 
Fathers will naturally increase, and, like Rachel’s chil- 
dren “they are not.” For there are no recruits coming 
into the mission fields from France, nor can many be 
expected after the war. 

Among the “ bad seconds ”—and it is just to call the 
other European sources of priests that, for all of them 
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together hardly equal a third of the number of. mission- 
ers that France had in Asia four years ago—Belgium’s 
contributions to this Eastern front of the Church have 
stopped, and no one knowing the present plight of that 
brave land can look for strong future additions to her 
missionary laborers. English and Irish missioners are 
relatively so ‘few that with the best will in the world 
they cannot take over France’s missionary enterprises, 
any more than the British armies could take over a con- 
siderable part of the French lines on the western front 
at this moment. 

The usefulness of sons of Germany in any of the 
Oriental countries, allied to the Entente will be nil for 
years to come. These eastern countries, each a rich har- 
vest for the workers, include India, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Siam, and the handful of strategically placed 
British colonies—Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, 
Shanghai. In all these localities, with the exception of our 
islands, where French Catholic missioners were for- 
merly prominent, and where Catholic work must be car- 
ried on, the feeling against any subject of the Kaiser, 
even those who would come in the name of the Lord, is 
such that his very nationality would bar him. There 
remain Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch and Italian mission- 
ers. There are not enough of them altogether. 

So it is, with Catholic Europe practically helpless to 
continue carrying God’s light into these pagan climes, 
the Catholic world must turn to generous America. We 
stand at the dawn of the day of American Catholic for- 
eign mission work. A glorious day, in which is given to 
us the opportunity of paying to Asia the missionary debt 
we owe to Catholic Europe. For it was but yesterday 
that countless young priests ceased to leave “ father, 
mother, and all else for His Name’s sake” in order to 
save the New World. These European missionaries 
sowed the seed, or equally important, kept the trans- 
planted seed alive in our continent, and the rich harvest 
of splendid American Catholicism about us is their re- 
ward exceeding great. 

This paying of missionary debts has been all through 
the Church’s history a relay. Judea brought the Light 
to Rome, and Rome repaid, not Judea, but Europe. 
And Europe commenced to discharge her debt, when 
Columbus put out into the fearsome western ocean. So 
we American Catholics, in our day, seem privileged 
to start payment on our indebtedness to Catholic Eu- 
rope, by taking over the stricken vineyard that lies be- 
yond our Golden Gate. 

It is into a friendly continent that these American 
priests will go. For there is a glamour about Americans 
in the East, as there is a glamour encircling things Amer- 
ican in the eyes of all Allied Europe. The source of this 
interest is the wonderful tales of the resources and in- 
ventions and discoveries that the millions of Asia have 
heard. The legend of this superman trait will not hurt 
the American missioner. Rather it- should open doors. 
Protestant missionary America has preceded us. So 
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much so, that one of the first wrong impressions Yankee 
pioneer priests will have to change is this. For as the 
French have given their national name to the Faith in 
the East, so the Protestants have, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, made “ American” a synonym for “ Protest- 
ant.”” But this is a minor detail that the next decade will 
dispute. 

Commercial America has preceded us, our traders, with 
the British, have made English by far the first “ foreign ” 
language of the East. It is spoken, or unaerstood in 
every big Eastern city, and along the railroads. This 
facility will help the coming American missioners. 
These American business men, who have furthered 
Greeley’s advice and gone so far west that they came out 
east, have mastered the indigenous languages, and it 
seems reasonable to think that where those of one na- 
tionality have learned the tongues the Orientals speak, 
more of the same nationality will prove equally proficient 
as linguists. Especially, as their aim, in picking up “ na- 
tive talk” will not be for cash, but for souls. 

Finally, traveling through these fruitful fields afar, 
that today call to America for gleaners, one gets the con- 
viction that, like America’s Patroness, “ no one has ever 
called on her in vain.” ‘“‘ The Yanks are coming” and 
when they get over there, with their characteristic na- 
tional facility to “ size up” a situation, that hroad-mind- 
edness which the very breadth of their continent gives, 
their ability to adopt promptly more modern methods, 
when they see that the new way is the better way, their 
readiness to mix with all, their knowledge of the powers 
of “the drive” for money linked with their familiarity 
with the maxim, “It pays to advertise,” they will force 
the conviction that they, the oncoming young Amer- 
ican priests and Brothers and Sisters will reap such a 
harvest in the Asian fields, that they will cancel all in- 
debtedness due to Catholic Europe, and lay up riches in 
heaven. 


The Catholic Daily Once More 
L. F. Happer, M.A. 


NE subject was untouched during the sessions of the Catho- 

lic Press Association convention held in Chicago recently. 
This was the Catholic daily newspaper, of which but the merest 
mention was made in passing. The existing weekly press and 
the monthly periodicals presented problems all sufficient for the 
few hours that were afforded for deliberation. ; 

What was heard far more frequently was a word of bitter 
complaint against the existing secular press, with frequent 
charges that news of a Catholic nature is maliciously suppressed. 
Despite the fact that in addressing a meeting preliminary to the 
convention sessions, a representative of the Associated Press 
stoutly maintained that his organization is wholly impartial in 
the distribution of news, it was stated with emphasis on the 
floor of the convention that there is a very real and persistently 
practised boycott of Catholic affairs. The subject is one upon 
which Catholic and secular editors will never come to an agree- 
ment. There is too great a variance between the two in their 
opinions about the nature of news. An attractive young woman 
in a low-cut evening gown, who is to sell programs at a popular 
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Catholic benefit, will experience no difficulty in having her por- 
trait appear in the daily press, but no mention will be made of 
great Church events. There are many of us, though, who can- 
not forget that certain American papers, after giving widest 
publicity to supposedly authentic interviews with Vatican offi- 
cials, never subsequently published the fact that these interviews 
were found to be spurious. 

The matter is a rather difficult one to handle without regional 
restrictions. There are, possibly, localities where even Catholics 
feel that their interests and opinions are adequately cared for by 
the secular press. However, I wonder just how many are satis- 
fied with the manner in which the daily press has treated the war 
program of the Knights of Columbus. Perhaps in some cities 
it was given the same kindly consideration at newspaper offices 
that was accorded to the endeavors of the Y. M. C. A. and even 
the Salvation Army. Certainly there were districts where it 
was virtually ignored, and where even the purchase of full 
pages of advertising space, in an effort to give necessary public- 
ity to the drive for funds, secured only “if ”-editorials of ap- 
proval and tiny news items on the progress of the campaign. 
Var correspondents have sent over columns of descriptive mat- 
ter on the Y. M. C. A. and the Salvation Army work abroad 
and, while they may have treated the Knights of Columbus 
efforts with equal generosity, there were editors here at home 
who were not so impartial. It does not do to say that the 
War Activities Committee of the Knights failed in the publicity 
feature of its undertaking. A goodly portion of the advertising 
that was given Protestant war work is due solely to the more 
cordial reception that was accorded at the editorial desk to 
chance notes regarding these activities, But there is no inten- 
tion to restrict this discussion to this one phase of the situation. 
Actually, it will matter little, ultimately, whether the secular 
press treats the Knights of Columbus program with fairness 
or not—the adoption of the war-chest proposal for the rais- 
ing of funds has largely nullified the possible harm that news- 
paper silence regarding our camp labors could do. There will 
be, shortly, far more fervid heralds of Catholic activities in be- 
half of the enlisted men than could in any event spring from 
editorial sanctums. The tenderest and sincerest compliment I 
have heard paid to our Catholic Sisterhoods was that of a 
white-haired veteran of the sixties, who had made the acquaint- 
ance of the nursing nuns of the battle-fields. That he wore on 
the lapel of his coat the emblem of a forbidden secret society 
made the compliment, if more surprising, none the less welcome. 
The Catholic Church in America is at this moment afforded an 
opportunity to create for itself a corps of the most ardent de- 
fenders outside its own fold, who for the next half-century 
will stand between it and its maligners. According to all indi- 
cations we are exerting ourselves steadfastly to make the best 
of the opportunity. 

The point of the neglect of vital Catholic news by the secular 
press has been threshed out repeatedly. With each new instance 
when we are made to suffer somehow by this boycott of our 
news and our views by publications that in doing so offend 
against their own professed principles of impartiality, we cry 
out against it. Who has forgotten the silence of a predominant 
fraction of the American newspapers on thé outrages perpe- 
trated against the Church in Mexico? Let that wo-smitten 
land in pointing the finger of responsibility not forget an Amer- 
ican secular press whose indifference toward the true state of 
affairs in Mexico connived at the shaping of that people’s affairs 
to their present distressing condition. I have, though, no inten- 
tion of laying fresh charges of this sort against American 
newspaperdom. 

The nature of our complaint has reached the editorial offices 
where either this indifference or unfairness toward Catholics 
holds place. Let us not forget that such sanctums are at best 
but ante-chambers to other offices where the true kings of the 
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newspaper world are enthroned. Propaganda purposes are, 
withal, a second consideration in the present-day newspaper 
business. There may still be some enthusiasts who control 
newspapers with the purpose of making their own shade of opin- 
ion upon one topic or another that of many. But these men are 
not issuing the startlingly successful and popular papers. Excel- 
lent testimony to this fact is the gradual merging of the dailies 
of our great cities, so that many large cities have only one or 
two morning papers in place of the five or six that thrived 
in the days of far smaller population. The newspaper is no 
longer first a pulpit, and he who would use it as such must be 
many times a millionaire. Men whose dollars are rapid breed- 
ers now control the press. { 

I would say that our protest against the boycott of Catholic 
news, which we carried to secular editorial sanctums, went 
beyond the closed doors to the man whose vital interest in the 
paper is the final profit and loss accounting. For our protest 
generally has been accompanied by an argument for which he 
has sharp ears. “ You are foolishly pulling your own nose,” 
we said to him. “Catholics cannot but feel keenly your abso- 
lute indifference to their affairs. Look at the opportunity that 
is offered you. We have so many hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics in this city. Is their patronage worth anything to you? 
Then treat them fairly, give them and their interests the same 
generous space you accord to other denominations and you can 
easily add them to your mailing lists.” 

Some ears to which this argument came were not deaf. Some 
publishers were quick to benefit themselves, if not us, by our 
proposal. As the politician angles for that fabled “ Catholic 
vote,” so circulation managers are now beginning to angle for 
that very concrete body, “Catholic readers.” Without mention- 
ing names and localities I will try to be specific. There is one 
morning paper in a great city that has been struggling for years 
to get out of the last place, when circulation and advertising 
figures of the various publications in the city are compared. Once 
it had the hearty support of the laboring element. But it be- 
trayed itself in a day when labor troubles came into its own 
press room. So it lost its main prop. Since then it has been 
enabled to hang on merely because it is one of a string of pub- 
lications encircling the country and controlled by an individual: 
New régime upon new régime took charge of the paper in the 
effort to build up the weakened circulation. Few encouraging 
results were obtained. Of late, though, there has been a de- 
cided change in the attitude of this paper toward Catholic af- 
fairs. For the past three years, news, editorial and feature 
columns have been opened to us. Big black letters calling out 
from the news-stands have, at times, made special appeal to 
Catholics. Illustrations are made to serve the identical purpose. 
I do not vouch for the results, but I suppose that many have 
fallen into the trap; and, on seeing over a neighbor’s shoulder 
in the car a picture,. perhaps of a group of army officers and 
nuns, have bought a copy of that paper from the first newsboy. 
No matter how indifferent Catholics may be to their own pub- 
lications, any scraping for their favor by the secular press is 
quite likely to win more than generous response. 

To the foregoing paragraph no reasonable objection could pos- 
sibly be found were it not that upon analysis the most of the Cath- 
olic news printed reasonably must be classified with the “ beautiful- 
young-girls-will-sell-programs-for-Catholic-benefit” type. At 
least, the publication is not noted for having printed denials of 
the miserable canards that were circulated by the American 
press, for instance regarding the attitude of the Holy Father 
toward the various belligerent Powers. Matters that an editor 
with Catholic ideals would select as really vital to the welfare 
of the Church, the security of the nation and the good of the 
readers are not the topics selected for the Catholic readers of 
this paper. Rather, this paper must be set down with the most 
vicious of the particular city in which it circulates. It is the most 
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flagrant violater of decency in the matter of printing the inti- 
mate details of shocking scandals; it constantly offers its readers 
the most suggestive pictures, a favorite resort of its photogra- 
phers being the bathing beaches, where only the most shame- 
fully costumed young women can hope to attract the lenses. 
On public questions the paper will generally be found advocat- 
ing the dissolution of authority. No better instance can be 
cited than the matter of motion-picture censorship. In a bitter 
fight to maintain a fairly satisfactory censorship of films, this 
paper catered entirely to the interests that seek the abolition of 
all restrictions and the unrestricted reproduction of any heinous 
offence against morality that the picture-producers turn out of 
their studios. 

This is the poison served the Catholic readers of this paper, 
lured from other publications that profess somewhat higher 
ethics by the temptation of seeing their own photographs in print 
and their petty personal events in type. This is a new danger 
lurking in the secular press, more menacing than anything here- 
tofore because added to the old. The daily papers are anxious 
to gain Catholic circulation; but they will not pay for it in 
columns devoted to honest Catholic news. The boycott is to 
continue so far as really vital Catholic concerns go, in relation 
to all matters that might dissolve the prejudice against our 
Faith and that would place our Church, its Hierarchy and its 
Faithful in a true light. 

Concerning the possibilities, therefore, of securing adequate 
presentation of Catholic matters in the daily press, either Cath- 
olic or secular, there was little good news heard at the con- 
vention. But I carried away one secret that was heartening, 
possibly the best word that the two days gave. The matter 
was not mentioned in the general sessions but whispered only 
in private chats when each person knew the other. So much 
of this secret as is permissible I shall unfold here. Something 
that approaches Arm-rica’s first Catholic daily, published in the 
English language, has come into being. At least, a daily has 
appeared that comes far closer than anything heretofore to 
meriting this title. Unfortunately name and locality must be 
withheld. 

There was one State, with only a minor Catholic population, 
and the papers of that place carried on a complete boycott of 
Catholic affairs. The press of the capital, which is likewise the 
episcopal see, utterly ignored items that had a Catholic tinge. 
Yet the district is one wherein are widely circulated those mali- 
cious, traitorous papers that live by slander and falsehood. 
Various efforts were made to counteract these conditions and 
afford the people some vehicle that would bring them true news 
of Catholic concerns. The diocesan paper was largely powerless. 
But a few Catholic men of means and zeal managed to gain 
control, by purchase, of one of the existing dailies. As far as I 
am aware, this was done very quietly. Then the paper set out 
with a new policy, not to be partial but to be fair to Catholics. 
Items of Catholic news began to appear for the first time. 
Stories with a Catholic tone coming from various news bureaus 
were published in this paper, if suppressed by the others. This 
program attracted no unfavorable attention. Among its first 
fruits, it can be stated that one of the other papers recently pub- 
lished a new story of Catholic interest, a radical departure from 
the established policy of the paper. Of course, the Catholic 
control of the one publication must be kept absolutely secret, 
for there is more than enough existing bigotry to force that 
paper into financial straits were the facts known. A good blow 
is being struck daily, however, by these men who offered their 
dollars for perhaps a not unprofitable venture. 


No, the Catholic daily was not a subject to the front in the 
sessions of the Catholic Press Association convention, The 
men participating in the proceedings were not blind to the need, 
but they were men who are every day “up against” the hard 
facts of the Catholic publication business. There were few 
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notes of pessimism. For men who are trying so hard and are 
treated so indifferently, there was unexpected enthusiasm. Still 
these shades of opinion and bits of information that were 
passed to and fro in private chats showed an appreciation of 
the evils threatening a nation controlled by a secular press, 
and a realization of the remedies. Their publication may serve 
to encourage those through whose cooperation alone it will be 
possible to build up a great American Catholic press, daily, 
weekly and monthly. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Agresti’s Calumny 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The text of the interview recently given by Mr. Antonio 
Agresti, an editor of the Tribuna di Roma and a member of 
the Commission of Italian Journalists to the United States, of 
which I am also an honored member, to the New York Even- 
ing Post, did not come to my notice until yesterday. I was 
vaguely advised of such an interview several days ago when 
in Washington, where I incidentally also learned from an au- 
thentic source, conversant with and competent to pass upon the 
subject, that the expression of such opinions would be most 
disadvantageous to the cause of Italy in America. 

I have before me a copy of the August 17 issue of your well- 
known and estimable paper, which contains a strong editorial 
entitled “ By Mr. Creel’s Authority? ”,; dealing with the said in- 
terview of “Signor” Antonio Agresti, and which reproduces 
that portion of the interview attacking the Holy See and the 
Pope. Without entering into the merit of your criticism of 
the one interviewed, and much less the position of Mr. Creel, 
Chief of the Bureau of Information of the United States, permit 
me to submit here a few personal views on the matter in ques- 
tion. In the first place, I ask you to take cognizance of the 
fact that Mr. Antonio Agresti is not at the head nor in charge 
of our Commission. He is, as each one of the rest of us who 
compose it is, a plain member thereof who speaks, writes and 
acts only in his name and in that of the paper which he rep- 
resents. It is unfair for your review, though it speaks in good 
faith, to hold the entire Commission responsible for the unau- 
thorized and personal expressions of one of its members. 

In the second place, I beg to be permitted to comment upon 
the arbitrary expressions of Mr. Agresti. According to that 
portion of the text of the interview published in the New 
York Evening Post which is reproduced in said issue of 
America, Mr. Agresti states that the “position of the Vatican 
is very false” and that “ everybody in Italy judges his conduct 
as anti-Italian.” Besides this, he also adds that “the Pope has 
spoken too much altogether, not openly but in secret, and has 
been too favorable to Germany and Austria.” His climax is 
reached in the stupid assertion that “even the Catholics blame 
the conduct of the Pope, as does every one else in Italy.” 

Mr. Agresti goes too far when he attributes to all Italians— 
among whom he takes care specifically to include “the Catho- 
lics themselves”—an opinion regarding the conduct of the 
Supreme Pontiff which exists alone in his own, anti-clerical and 
Masonic mind. The truth is that among impartial and fair- 
minded Italians, as well as among the honest-minded of the 
world, the whole conduct of Benedict XV, from the very day 
of his elevation to the Pontificate to this date, has been inspired 
and guided by those principles, eminently Christian and highly 
humanitarian, which from the heritage of universal Catholic 
doctrine shine forth today in this bloody conflict of interests 
as beacon lights before the people of all the world. 

The Catholics of Italy who obtained from the self-same Pon- 
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enthusiasm and devotion—this being in complete harmony with 
the dutiful, necessary and inevitable impartiality which the Holy 
See must preserve with reference to all the belligerents—will 
be unable to refrain a smile at the odious and ridiculous opin- 
ions that Mr. Agresti charges them with entertaining towards 
the spiritual father of millions of Catholics scattered through- 
out the world. 

A Catholic by family training, by a belief keenly entertained 
and professed, by reason of studies which cause me to admire 
and to love the religious traditions of Italy during the cen- 
turies, a militant in the ranks of popular Catholic activities, a 
representative of the greatest Catholic newspaper syndicate of 
Italy and publisher of one of the leading periodicals embraced 
in the said organization, I have felt it my duty to express my- 
self in this manner to the Catholics of America, sharing as I 
do their displeasure because of the inopportune and flagrant 
offense against all Catholics committed by a member of our 
Tommission and one of their guests. 

I sincerely trust that you as well as the rest of the Ameri- 
can Catholic press and all the Catholics of the United States, 
being used to 2 wide freedom in the public expression of pub- 
lic opinions, wil not dignify these inexcusable utterances of 
Mr. Agresti by paying any further attention to them. Regard 
them rather, even though most unfortunate, as but one of 
those inexcusable incidents of almost daily occurrence in jour- 
nalistic experience. 

PaoL_o CapPa. 
Publisher of L’Avvenire d'Italia (Bologna). 

Representative also of Jl Corriere d'Italia, Rome, L’/talia, 

Milan, J] Momento, Turin, J] Messaggero Toscano, Pisa. 


San Francisco. 


[Thanks are due to Dr. Cappa for his manly letter. He is 
mistaken, however, in supposing that America held the entire 
Commission responsible for Agresti’s stupid calumnies. More- 
over, Dr. Cappa's suggestion that no further attention be paid 
to Agresti does not meet our approval. It is high time that 
Mr. Creel and some of his itinerant, vaporing Latins learned 
that American Catholics do not intend to help pay a nimble- 
tongued guest for calumniating the Holy Father. Unsubsidized 
calumny is to be had in plenty. Then, too, whatever the desire 
of Agresti and his kind, Catholics wish to beat the Kaiser flat 
to the ground and they will not fail to protest against the im- 
portation of frantic orators who seem to think that they have 
a mission to aid Germany by engendering and spreading dis- 
cord in the United States. Agresti were better in a dark cor- 
ner at home.—Ed. Amenrica.] 


Why Do Catholics Lack “ Prestige ”? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Muttkowski’s articles which have been appearing in 
America relative to the almost universal lack of prestige of the 
Catholic Church as a body and of her individual members, have 
interested me very much. No one will deny that there is a 
splendid opportunity for intelligent Catholics to combat the 
lethargy of the secular press in its treatment of Catholic affairs. 
But the problem is not as easy as it may appear. 

Our Church is, and thank God for it, the Church of the masses, 
the “common” people. Their influence both individually and 
collectively over the press is practically nil. The wealthy Cath- 
olics whose financial status might force attention from the 
press, are few and far between. There remain then our Bishops 
and priests and the intelligent, well-informed members of the 
Catholic laity. Our good Bishops and priests already have their 
hands full directing the spiritual affairs of their charges. Surely 
we cannot expect them to fight our every-day battles as well. 
The task, then, of defending the Church’s doctrines, so often 
distorted in the secular press, and of diffusing a better knowl- 
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edge of our Holy Church among non-Catholics, devolves upon 
the qualified members of the Catholic laity. Granted there are 
many Catholics so qualified who are doing their share and many 
who are doing little or nothing as lay apostles, the fact still 
remains that inteilizent Catholic laymen who are well versed 
in the practices an@ doctrines of their Church and are able to 
expound them convincingly for the press or for an assembled 
audience, constitute but a small percentage of our Catholic 
population. 

Zeal for higher secular education has not been as intense 
among Catholics as it might have been. Witness the large pro- 
portion of Catholics in the army and navy, 35 per cent to 50 
per cent, but these figures are for the enlisted men. The per- 
centage of Catholic officers is very much lower, for our Cath- 
olic youths as a class have not had the higher education neces- 
sary to obtain commissions. Education in the arts and sciences 
and thorough instruction in our Catholic doctrines, both obtain- 
able in Catholic colleges, is the only course by which future 
Catholic citizens may become efficient members of the Church 
Militant, demanding by their superior training all necessary 
prestige and actively combating the indifference and opposition 
of the public and of the press to the Church. 


Brooklyn. M. E. F. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for August 31, in an article entitled 
“Catholic Publicity and the Individual,” Richard A. Muttkow- 
ski says: “Secondly, the average Cathclic is timid and fears 
opposition, especially since opposition has nothing but chaos, it. 
tellectual and physical, to offer.” ‘“ Maybe it is the reaction 
against this spirit of ‘your fellow’s business’ that makes Catho- 
lics crawl into their shells.” 

Mr. Muttkowski is right in his conclusions. Let me quote 
a real old Irish priest in this regard, Rev. T. A. Fitzgerald, 
O.F.M.: 


These people are imbued with the old spirit of Protestant 
ascendancy, and presumed superiority, and consider that 
Catholics, especially the Irish, should deem themselves for- 
tunate to be allowed to live on sufferance. Unfortunately, 
too, there are some Catholics, especially those in comfort- 
able circumstances, whose limbs would feel at ease in the 
chains of tyranny, who have inherited the broken spirit of 
some downtrodden ancestor, and are not yet acclimated to 
8 preeners of a free country which tyrants cannot 
yreathe. 


Father Fitzgerald is right in his remarks; years of oppres- 
sion have injected servility into the very marrow of some of 
our Catholic people. But the cowardice of which Mr. Mutt- 
kowski speaks I never found in the characters of intelligent 
graduates of Catholic colleges, but I found it in the diluted 
Catholicism of the Catholic graduates of the so-called “ non- 
sectarian ” universities. 

Boston. JosepH MatTtHEew SULLIVAN. 


A Catholic Press Bureau 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I cordially endorse an article in a recent issue of AMERICA 
by Mr. Michael Williams on the importance of some kind of 
Catholic press bureau. I am a late convert to Catholicism, and 
my conversion was brought about chiefly through the influence 
of the apostolate of the press as carried on by the Paulist 
Fathers. My conversion is the result, not of the personal influ- 
ence of any friend, but purely of the careful reading of the 
excellent low-priced controversial literature that has been put 
within easy reach of non-Catholics. I was especially influenced 
by that class of booklets which so effectively controvert the 
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many shameful calumnies against Catholics that have been re- 
peatedly published by unprincipled Protestants. The discovery 
of these falsehoods had a two-fold effect on me; namely to dis- 
gust me with Protestantism, and to excite my profound sym- 
pathy for a persecuted Catholicism. From this’ I began the 
positive study of Catholic principles by the use of the best 
Catholic theological literature, and my progress in this was like 
a delightful voyage of discovery. As I proceeded, I saw more 
and more clearly the beauty and strength of Catholicism, as 
contrasted with the deformity and weakness of Protestantism, 
and of course, the final result was my union with the Catholic 
Church. 

Now, I refer to this experience of mine simply to emphasize 
the importance of a wide-awake apostolate of the press, including 
an active and efficient Catholic press bureau which will keep on 
the track of every published utterance that concerns Catholicism. 
To such an enterprise I, for one, should be more than pleased to 
lend my most energetic help, whatever that might be worth. 
During the ten years of my close study of Catholicism, I have 
collected a large amount of useful matter from both Protestant 
and Catholic sources, and I have this material preserved in 
classified form, so that it may be easily available whenever [ 
want to use it. I trust I may not be charged with undue egotism, 
when I say that I feel myself prepared to controvert every anti- 
Catholic calumny that has been put before the public in recent 
years. I have been a Protestant minister for nearly twenty 
years, with- pastoral charges in several different States, and my 
personal associations, as well as my reading, have made me 
thoroughly acquainted with every vulnerable point in the various 
Protestant sects. With all my heart, I hope a wide-awake Cath- 
olic press bureau will be established, and if so, I want to be 
called on for any service I may be able to render. I shall be 
very eager to help. 


San Antonio, Texas. C. W. M. 


Public Accountants 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read the very interesting letter of A. C. A., which 
appeared in your issue of August 17, recommending Catholics 
to adopt accountancy as a profession, and while I agree with 
him regarding its importance I would not recommend aspirants 
to enter any of the day or night schools of accountancy as in 
those institutions pupils acquire only a theoretical knowledge of 
accounts. Young men about to adopt accountancy as a pro- 
fession should first enter a mercantile concern in order to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of book-keeping, and afterwards enter 
the offices of a competent firm of public accountants where they 
should make considerable progress in a few years, assuming, of 
course, that they have a natural aptitude for figures. The fact 
that a man be a chartered or certified public accountant is by 
no means prima facie evidence of competency. I have known 
non-chartered accountants to command much larger salaries 
than chartered accountants, and it is a well-known fact that 
non-certified public accountants in this country command larger 
salaries than certified public accountants. Many certified ac- 
countants are very competent but as a rule they are undesirable 
owing to their lack of practical experience. I myself for that 
reason seldom employ them. 

As you are, doubtless, aware, Catholic accountants as well as 
all other Catholic professional men are handicapped. A good 
many Protestant, or rather non-Catholic, concerns and Prot- 
estant institutions will not employ them; neither will they be 
employed by Catholic institutions, which is an amazing and re- 
grettable fact, when it is borne in mind that many of the 
cleverest accountants in the profession are Catholics who have 
an international reputation for ability and integrity. While 
religious tolerance is a commendable virtue it can be carried too 


far and I would suggest that our Catholic institutions eschew 
it and assert their independence. 
East Orange, N. J. > < &. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We note with interest the article in the issue of August 17, 
entitled, “Catholic Accountants Needed,” and would say that 
while it may be true that in New York City the Catholic young 
men have not taken up the study of accounting, such is not the 
case in Boston. For several years past the Young Men’s Catho- 
lic Association has conducted courses in accounting, using a 
standard text which is one of the best written on the subject. 
The course as given is the same as that conducted in many of 
the colleges throughout the country and for the last three years 
our classes have been filled to capacity. 

Many of our pupils have shown marked success in handling 
problems arising through the new income and war-tax work. 
and many of them are employed in the income-tax office of this 


’ city. Many more of our pupils, as a result of their training, have 


passed the Government examinations as accountants and are 
now rendering efficient service in the army and navy depart- 
ments. While the evening classes of the Young Men's Catholic , 
Association make no restrictions as to creed, most of the pupils 
are Catholics. 

A feature of the work has been the excellent training given to 
women in this line, and the marked success which our women 
pupils have made in the work is an evidence of their ability to 
take advantage of the great opportunities now open to them 
in all branches of commercial life. 

The evening classes are doing good work in other ways in 
training our men and women in many practical lines, the list of 
special courses numbering about forty. Good work is being done 
in preparing men in the service for examinations which will 
bring them promotion, and the splendid results achieved by our 
courses in first aid and home nursing, under the American Red 
Cross, are well known. 

The classes will open for the fall term the first week of 
October and we are looking forward to a very busy and in- 
teresting year. 


Boston. JosepH H. FArReEN. 


A New “Index” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Secretary of War has ordered the “removal or destruc- 
tion” of all copies of certain books that may be found in the 
libraries of United States army camps. Many of these books 
are by well-known authors and are printed by trustworthy pub- 
lishers. They treat of various phases of war, and many of them 
deal with Germany’s relatiors with nations and peoples. 

No doubt, some of these books appear quite harmless. It is 
reasonable to suppose that many soldiers and sailors could read 
these books, or some of them, without at all endangering the 
quality of their loyalty to their country. 

It would appear, however, that the United States, convinced 
of the righteousness of its cause, and determined to win this 
war, is safeguarding the opinions of all its fighters by telling 
them what they shall read and what they shall not read. The 
Secretary of War, confident that this country is right and Ger- 
many wrong, exercises his powers to tell the men of the army 
that there are certain books they must not read. Some pas- 
sages in these books might lead wavering minds to believe that 
this country is not entirely right and Germany not entirely 
wrong. Wavering minds are not desired by any great force that 
aims at complete victory. The Secretary of War, offering no 
specific reason for his act, lays down the law. The men of the 
army, subject to authority, must obey. 

Centuries ago the supreme authority of the Catholic Church 








found it expedient to forbid its members to read certain books 
that tended to corrupt the morals of the Faithful. Rome saw the 
seed of moral ruin in much of this so-called literature and, the 
Catholic Church, founded by Christ to spread His teachings and 
wage a ceaseless and united warfare against the forces of evil, 
did the thing which the Secretary of War is now doing, and vir- 
tually for the same reasons. It requires unity of thought and 
action to win battles of any kind. ; 

Our disturbed brethren of the sects who have viewed with 
horror the Church’s attitude in forbidding its members to read 
vicious and seductive matter in favor of anarchy, Socialism, 
Christian Science, New Thought, Modernism, Spiritism and 
various other “isms” leading to heresy and lunacy, may, if they 
like, now extend a measure of their sympathy to the army in 
France and elsewhere. 


Garrison, N. Y. Steve O’GrApyY. 


The Easy Language 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Reverend William Poland, S.J., writes in America for 
August 17 concerning a universal language. I largely agree 
‘with him, much to my credit. The cautious dominie, using a 
text from an Epistle, remarked: “‘ St. Paul says this, and I in 
Forsooth, such partial agreement is com- 
In my case, 


part agree with him.” 
mendable. How about the partial disagreement? 
it is doubt and interrogation. 

The argument in favor of choosing, for universal speech, a 
living language is sound. The very worthy inventions by Father 
Schleyer in 1879, of Volapuk, and by Doctor Zamenhof in 1887 
of Esperanto, have testified to the limitations of artificial lang- 
uage. Volapuk, which had the field to itself but eight years, 
consisted chiefly of simplified English roots, with an obvious 
grammar, and its specialization weakened its universality. Es- 
peranto, taking its roots more generally from the principal 
languages of Europe, appealed to a larger constituency. It has 
been promoted by the publication of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
Aeneid, the Iliad, the Bible and modern authors, by many 
Esperanto journals, societies, congresses, and by the action of 
some of our States. Yet, in its thirty years, it is only a scholastic 
acquisition, not a language of popular communication, not com- 
mon speech. 

Manifestly, some one of the living tongues must be selected, 
in order to assure usableness, command immediate practical 
use and have the helpful prestige of actual usage. Father 
Poland has cleverly eliminated languages difficult in construction 
and pronunciation, among those widely current, and has con- 
sequently arrived at the Italian and the Spanish, and has elected 
the Italian. It is just here that doubt and interrogation begin. 
If the purpose were to choose a tongue, native to the land of 
the best-known ancient speech, the Latin, parent of the Romance 
dialects, and one, vernacular in the land of the Holy See and 
its courtly institutions, Italian would have no rival. If, however, 
our choice of a universal tongue to be the one that all the rest 
of the world can most easily acquire, can most readily spell, and 
can most instinctively pronounce, may not the Spanish have 
the fair precedence? 

Spanish is strictly phonetic, more strictly so than any other 
modern language, and as regular as the artificial Volapuk and 
Esperanto; it quite realizes the ideal object of our ambitious 
spelling reform; and it contains only those sounds which every 
speaker can utter, whatever his habitual vocalization. Every 
letter in its place represents a certain fixed sound, and every 
sound is graphically portrayed by a single symbol. For example, 
chapel is in Spanish capilla (kah-pil-yah); in Italian, cappella 
(kahp-pel-lah), with the chance of being articulated correctly 
or incorrectly. The Spanish // and n with a tilde are symbols 
of sounds common to English (William, union), to French, 
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Italian and most other tongues. Spanish is a direct scion of the 
Latin, while its grammar and its idioms are as plain as day. 
Spanish is the vernacular of half of our American continent. 

The adoption of a universal language might meet with better 
favor than the introduction of the metric system enjoyed. The 
devoutly wished, “ thrice-prayed-for,” world-peace might create 
a “felt need” for a world language, especially in commercial 
and social activities. Hence, side by side in every country; 
would exist the vernacular and the world-language, till the lat- 
ter superseded the former. Even then, the national literature 
would stiil require the study of the native tongue. The Rev. 
Father Poland has done us a benefit by his advocacy of this sub- 
ject. 


Boston. A. D. S. 


The Psychology of a Draftee 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

He revealed his mind to a fellow-soldier as they sat together in 
a K. C. hut after the evening program was finished and the boys 
were scattered all over the hall, writing letters and reading 
magazines. “ You know,” he said, “I tried to enlist, but the re- 
cruiting officer could not see it, so I just waited for the draft.” 
As an individualist of the extreme type, the draft registration 
was not at all to his liking. It was the first time he was made 
to realize thet he was no longer his own master. I)uring the 
drawing of the numbers he had a sensation of helplessness, and 
while recognizing the justice of the draft, he felt a desire to 
escape it all. As the cails took man after man away from his 
home town he strove to be stoical, yet ever and again the feeling 
of rebellious impotence swayed him, aroused by the knowledge 
that he could no longer direct his own affairs or choose his 
own way of © happiness.” His own call came and with it resigna- 
tion. Her: was a surprising thing. Time and again he felt a 
desire to get into the fighting, he realized the justice of the 
draft as every American patriot does, and yet when his own 
turn came he was resentful while resigned. 

With forty others he entrained, while the bands played and 
the crowds cheered. The tarewells made him uncomfortable. 
The tears of mothers, sweethearts and children made him think, 
not of his own folk, strange to say, but of the others up and 
down the land, tasting the first bitterness of war. The parting 
hour is the hardest for every man. As the train pulled out he 
began to look over his group. Some were gloomy, others 
boisterous, the majority reserved. Conversation increased with 
the slowly-passing hours. One very noisy individual boasted of 
his “sporting” proclivities. By these he meant his acquaintance 
with the underworld. There were others who dwelt upon their 
business connections and how essential they were to the firms 
they had left. They were fully persuaded that the concerns 
would go to the wall unless they were restored to civilian life. 
Another group tried to make an impression by their supposed 
knowledge of military affairs. They knew about enough to dis- 
tinguish a gun from a bayonet. Most interesting, however, was 
the recurrence of two general topics of conversation, the in- 
dividual conviction of each man that he would not pass the 
army examination, and the firm belief that the war would soon 
be over. 

Night came and with it comparative quiet, and he began to 
think of his former interests, pleasures, and friends. He felt 
a mad desire to escape from his present surroundings. A short 
prayer and his brain grew quiet. In the midst of a troubled sleep 
he caught snatches of a conversation. One man was saying: 
“That was hard, when we walked down the platform and the 
fellows kissed their hands good-by.” “You bet,” was the 
reply. “Gosh, I nearly cried then.” And these were two of the 
roughest men in his quota, whom he would scarcely have asso- 
ciated with in civil life. The thought came to him that despite 
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their coarser grain, they felt as he had felt, at the leave-taking. 
With that thought his individualism vanished. His mind was 
at rest. ' 

On arriving at the camp, the men filed out of the train, were 
counted and recounted and then assigned to temporary quarters. 
In no time they were ordered out for drilling in charge of 
privates who exercised their authority in a blustering fashion, 
giving their orders to the accompaniment of oaths. One can 
imagine the feelings of those who were men of education and 
refinement. Had it not been for the instructions they had re- 
ceived from our draft boards on discipline there might have 
been trouble. But they swallowed their dose, hard as it was. 
On the third day in camp the men were called up for physical 
examination. It was interesting to watch the candidates exag- 
gerate their petty ailments while the doctors listened patiently 
and smiled knowingly. The greater number were accepted by 
the examining board and strange to say after the decision was 
given, they grew more cheerful. Knowing something of crowd 
psychology he believed the draftee suffered more from fright 
than anything else. As the last officer addressed them he felt 
his own view-point changing. He forgot his old pleasures and 
comforts, and the interests of his old life seemed as nothing. 
With the uniform came an at-home feeling difficult to describe. 
The khaki seems to give a soldier stoicism, you do not care what 
may come, someone will tell you what to do. 


Fort Hancock, Ga. Haro_p HALL. 


Danger of False Principles 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In Father Carey’s article “ Soldiers in the Making,” in AMERICA 
for August 24, I find this sentence: “ Perhaps the best thing 
the country ever did for the army was to enact a law forbidding 
the selling of intoxicating liquor to soldiers.” 

Many readers of AMERICA, remembering the thorough manner 
in which the fallacy of Prohibition has been exposed in your 
‘columns, will, I am sure, be surprised at Father Carey’s utter- 
ance and will ask themselves how an attack upon the personal 
liberty of millions of American citizens can be “perhaps the 
best thing” or even a comparatively good thing? Has not the 
nation entered into this war for, among other things, the ex- 
tension of human liberty? Why then praise such a law as 
that which strikes at the liberty not only of the soldiers, but 
of those citizens whose legitimate business is unfavorably af- 
fected by the order not to sell liquor to men in the service? 

We are all well-grounded enough in sound teaching to know 
that intoxicating liquor is not in itself harmful. We have all 
heard often enough that it is not the use but the abuse of in- 
toxicating liquor which renders it evil—that its moderate use 
is not only not harmful, but that in the ability to use it mod- 
erately consists true temperance. Why not, therefore, instead 
of prohibiting the sale of it to our boys in the army so regulate 
the sale of it, or so train our soldiers in the use of it, as to 
allow them to practise true temperance by using it in moderation? 
Why should the Government truckle to the radical Prohibition 
feeling now rampant in this country by proceeding to such an 
intemperate extreme? 

I should not be at all surprised to know that many of the 
young men of the army resent being placed in the same class 
as children and criminals. I can well imagine them, and their 
parents, too, asking indignantly: “ Why should the Government 
make one law for the soldiers, who have sacrificed so much to 
save the nation, and another law for civilians who have made 
no such sacrifice? Why should not the wearer of Uncle Sam’s 
uniform have the right to take a drink in a sane and sensible 
manner just as does the man who wears no uniform? Is the 
khaki of the army or the blue of the navy a color of shame, 
a symbol of inability to use liquor moderately, a sign that every 


soldier or sailor is a potential drunkard? Why brand the soldier 
and the sailor with this stigma?” 

Granted that some soldiers would in the process of their 
training to use liquor moderately go too far, and that some 
sellers of liquor, despite regulations, would sell liquor to soldiers 
beyond the prescribed quantity; is that any legitimate argument 
against the army'as a whole being allowed the right and liberty 
of drinking liquor in moderation? Because some of the sol- 
diers take too much ice cream, must all ice cream be barred 
from the camp? Because some soldiers occasionally over-eat 
the white bread furnished to the army, is that a legitimate reason 
for putting the soldiers on a no-bread diet? Because the enter- 
tainments at K. C. or Y. M. C. A. huts are not always as straight- 
laced as some puritanical folk would have them, must we abolish 
all entertainments? Of course, it is absurd to ask such questions, 
but not less absurd than to say, as Father Carey sazs, that the 
best thing the country ever did for the army was to enact a 
law forbidding the selling of intoxicating liquor to soldiers. 

I think it is Dr. John A. Ryan, author of “A Living Wage,” 
who says that the saloon, so far as its social value is concerned, 
might just as well be abolished, but that the paternalistic and 
autocratic spirit and methods of the professional Prohibitionist 
ought to be rebuked. Men must not be made sober by such 
spirit and methods. That is anti-democratic. That strikes at 


‘the very roots of our liberties. 


It may be cited, in support of Father Carey’s opinion, that the 
denial of liquor to soldiers has worked well; that it has done a 
great deal of good to the army in general. But even so, ought 
we to accept a false principle and a false method just because 
they, for the time being, appear to work well? Dr. Ryan says 
again that the autocratic and paternalistic spirit of the profes- 
sional Prohibitionist is a grave menace in any social movement no 
matter how meritorious, ‘for in proportion as it is successfully 
utilized in a good cause, it will tend to become more widely 
adopted by well-meaning men and women who are not thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles of democracy. And we be- 
lieve that the preservation of these principles is more important 
to society than even the abolition of the liquor traffic. 

So that it will not do to advance as an argument the fact 
that Prohibition in the army has benefited the individual sol- 
dier and the army as a whole. As Dr. Ryan says again, dealing 
with Prohibition in general, such an argument is an implicit 
assumption that the end justifies the means. “If we may have 
recourse,” declares Dr. Ryan, “to the methods of paternalism 
and autocracy to get rid of the drink evil, why should we not 
do likewise in the case of every other social evil? If we act 
upon this principle how long will we remain a genuine democ- 
racy?” 

It is true that the army even of a democracy is not a demo- 
cratic institution in its administration, and that experiments 
may be tried in the army which would not be tolerated in the 


‘country at large; but is there not danger that, finding military 


Prohibition a success, the radical Prohibitionist may try to im- 
pose a prohibitory militarism on the whole nation? Further- 
more, is there not another, and, to a Catholic, a graver side to 
this question? It is stated that about thirty-five per cent of the 
men in the army and forty-five to fifty per cent of the men in 
the navy are Catholics. Is there not danger that these young 
men, most of them at a very impressionable age, subject to the 
influence of the Prohibition spirit in the army, may become 
tainted with Manicheism? And the better Prohibition works 
in the army, the more likely are they to fall a victim to this 
heresy. 

Considering all these things, may I not hope that this com- 
munication, voicing as I am sure it does the opinion of AMERICA 
and of so many of its readers, will find a place in your columns 
at an early date? 


Washington. D. A. McCartuy, 
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Peace in Sorrow 


66 HE only happy day now left me,” a man once 

wrote, from the depths of misery, “ is the day of 
my death.” There is a Scriptural ring about the phrase, 
at least, if “ only ” is omitted; but taken literally, the sen- 
timent reflects weakness rather than truth. Although 
canonized by many a modern play and novel, the grief 
that paralyzes action is not Christian but pagan, the out- 
growth of an age that neither knows, nor cares to know, 
the supernatural. 

In the background of despairing grief is a gross mis- 
conception of man’s purpose in life. Christians cannot 
be as those who are without hope. If the life we know 
and the world we see, were the sole life and world that 
will come within our experience, it is conceivable that 
despair might play a legitimate part in human existence. 
But we are not pagans. In grief as in joy, in failure as 
in success, life’s purpose can be read truly only in the 
revelation of God, given us in Christ Jesus. Without 
Christ, life is, confessedly, a puzzle. With Him, even 
though we may not at once know the answer, we are 
sure that there is an answer, and that some day what is 
dark will be made clearer than noonday. And in this 
present time we know that He was a Man of sorrows, 
acquainted with grief, yet one who went about doing good 
to all men. The servant is not above his master. If we 
must suffer, and suffer we must, let us suffer with Him, 
and consecrate the lonely hours, as He did, to deeds of 
beneficence. There is never balm for sorrow in selfish 
solitude and silence. But often it may be found in giv- 
ing of one’s best for others. 

True, the wise man will deal gently with another’s 
grief, even when it is the inevitable price of folly, and 
he has no reproaches for a heart bowed down with sor- 
row. When God afflicts, man’s crude intervention is 
presumption. But after all, it must remain ever true 
that we were not made for rest but for labor, not for the 
happiness of human hopes humanly fulfilled, nor for con- 
tent, except such content as may come with the con- 
sciousness that no hard duty has been left undone. Peace 
and rest will come on that later day when no far hori- 
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zons beckon, but, our journey done, we find ourselves 
safe at home in our Father’s mansions. 


Labor’s Tribute 


N the greatest demonstration ever made by the forces 
of the toilers of the land, labor paid its tribute to the 
nation on Labor Day, 1918. Pulsing with the activity 
of the shipyard and the foundry, rank after rank marched 
by in many cities throughout the country, registering lwy- 
alty in every step, heartening the men behind the guns 
3,000 miles away and sending a message of unflagging 
determination to carry on the war to a successful issue. 
In other years labor parades gave expression to the senti- 
ments of a class. This year the marching hosts voiced 
the unity of a nation that out of the welter of war has 
been welded into “a single army of many parts and many 
tasks, but commanded by a single obligation with faces 
set toward a single object.” The cheers that greeted the 
marching thousands were tributes to soldiers and not to 
individual toilers expressing the hopes of their separate 
trades, to soldiers in an army of democracy where every 
individual interest was submerged that the common good 
might be achieved. The different trades represented 
proclaimed themselves on the banners they bore “ soldiers 
over here behind the soldiers over there.” 
President Wilson in his Labor Day message had re- 
minded the toilers of the land that this was a war that 
called for labor’s support: 


You know the nature of this war. It is a war which industry 
must sustain. The army of laborers at home is as important, as 
essential, as the army of fighting men in the far fields of actual” 


battle. And the laborer is not only needed as much as the sol- 
dier, it is his war. The soldier is his champion and rep- 
resentative. To fail to win would be to imperil everything that 


the laborer has striven for and held dear since freédom first 
had its dawn and its struggle for justice began. The soldiers at 
the front know this. It steels their muscles to think of it. They 
are crusaders. They are fighting for no selfish advantage for 
their own nation. : 

The Labor Day parade showed that the workingman 
realized this, and it showed too that the men in ranks 
were giving more than their brain and brawn for the vic- 
tory of American arms. For as line after line filed by, 
each platoon carried its service flags side by side with 
the national colors. Many individual marchers bore 
service flags with three and-four stars and there were 
some too whose banners bore the symbol of the supreme 
sacrifice, the star of gleaming gold. Not since our en- 
trance in the war has such concrete evidence been given 
of united effort in the prosecution of the grim task that 
is ours in making the world a fit place to live in. The 
voice of united America has been heard before in the 
prompt response of all the people to the call of sacrifice, 
whether that call meant the offering of a life or the re- 
trenching of food, or the lending of money. The march- 
ing of the Labor Day army is the latest declaration to 
our enemies that they have to reckon not merely with 
the forces on land and sea, but with a nation united and 
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determined to bend every effort and coordinate every 
industry in the land to render certain the victory of 
American arms. 


Imported Anti-Clericalism 


N New York three months ago, by the aid of a sub- 

stantial subsidy from the United States Government, 
the so-called “ Roman Legion ” was founded to carry on 
a vigorous war propaganda among the Italians in the 
United States. The Government requested the help of 
the Italian clergy in this campaign. The Italian clergy 
responded willingly, and contributed powerfully to the 
spreading of the Roman Legion. Unfortunately, some 
of the men prominent in this semi-official organiza- 
tion, supported by the money of the United States, con- 
cealed their hatred of Christianity under the mask of 
patriotism. Instead of being thankful to the clergy for 
support, they tried not only to exploit the generous help 
of the United States, for sectarian purposes, but to stir 
up religious strife in America, and to use the money of 
the United States for the circulation of the vilest calum- 
nies against the Catholic Church. They sent out circu- 
lar letters inviting the Italians to celebrate with the great- 
est noise, the Twentieth of September, the date of the 
fall of the temporal power of the Holy See. They began 
a campaign to make September 20 a holiday in the United 
States. They went so far as to invite the clergy to take 
part in this campaign against the Catholic Church, by 
pretending that the Twentieth of September symbolizes 
the achievement of Italian unity. To that campaign, 
vigorous support has been given by the numerous 
Masonic lodges of the Figli d’/talia, and by all the Italian 
priests who have apostatized from the Catholic Church, 
and who thrive. in this country with the help of sectarian 
proselyting agencies. 

What does the date September 20 really mean? It is 
enough to quote an extract from an article published in 
almost all the Italian papers of this country. We trans- 
late it from the Voce della Colonia of Philadelphia: 

The date, September 20, does not belong merely to Italy. 
It belongs to all mankind—it belongs to thought, to universal 
right. It means the decline of theocratic authority, of absurdity, 
of the impenetrable, of the caste system, of priestcraft; it means 
the emancipation of mankind from superstition, of the mind 
from dogma, of democracy from church terrorism; it is Papal 
Rome which collapses. No less does it signify deliverance from 
the pillars of Hercules, and right breaking the chains and bonds 
which restrain the aspirations of mankind. It drives toward the 
light and facilitates the development of the mind. Utopia yields 
to reason, knowledge dissipates prejudices, conscience eliminates 
the absurd, light conquers darkness. 

After this burst of bombastic prose, the Roman Legion 
formally invites the President of the United* States to 
wage war against the Catholic Church: 

If President Wilson were not the man he is, 300 and more 
Protestant Italian churches of the United States would remind 


him of the date, September 20. If America were deaf to the 
call of her time, the date, September 20, would reproach her 
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with the following words: If hypocrisy darkened the minds of 
Americans, millions of Protestants and Free-Thinkers would 
deafen their ears with this date, September 20. The Papacy 
has collapsed, and has been conquered by the universal con- 
science in our day. 

The Italian press in this country is filled just now with 
appeals like the foregoing. Regarding the attempt to 
make September 20 a national holiday in America, every- 
body with a schoolboy’s knowledge of conditions in Italy 
is well aware that in that country the day is celebrated 
chiefly by Socialists and anti-clerical, revolutionary rad- 
icals who organize violent demonstrations against the 
Church and the Pope. Our Italian fellow-citizens al- 
ready have Columbus Day. Let them be content with 
that. Not only is the Italian press in this country at- 
tempting to wage a war here against the Church, but 
worse still, the Roman Legion is represented in Mr. 
Creel’s Bureau of Public Information by a member who 
is doing all he can to promote the spread of Italian anti- 
clericalism, and for this destructive work he is being paid 
with public money. 

Is it right, that at a time when millions of American 
Catholics are sacrificing their means and shedding their 
blood for our country, that the United States should 
practically support Italian atheists in their attacks on the 
Church? Let Mr. Creel answer. Is it just, that Ameri- 
can money should be used in promoting a violent anti- 
Catholic propaganda here? Mr. Creel should reply. Is 
it prudent, in this present crisis, to let a little knot of 
Italian anti-clericals start in this country a wave of re- 
ligious bigotry? Mr. Creel and his superiors had better 
conclude immediately that this contemptible campaign of 
revolutionary atheism should be stopped as soon as pos- 
sible. Such a decision will save them a great deal of 
embarrassment. 


Capital Punishment Again 


HAT has become of the old-fashioned 
former” whe used to spend his days and some 

of his nights in advocating the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment? Formerly he was a figure from whom escape 
was, at times, actually difficult. You found him on soap- 
boxes, with the original contents of which he was fre- 
quently unacquainted, and in the columns of our most 
advanced near-thought magazines. Many a pulpit in 
which the Gospel of Jesus Christ was almost an unknown 
document found a place for him, along with the pacifist 
and the birth-controller, those “ gold-dust twins” of the 
early twentieth century. His argument usually grouped 
itself under three heads. The first was that capital pun- 
ishment did not deter from crime.. The second denied 
that the crime was in the criminal. It was in the com- 
munity. The third held that there was no such thing as 
crime, for what ordinary folk called “crime” was sim- 
ply a lack of mental balance in the supposed criminal. 
Far from inflicting the sentence of death, it was the com- 
munity’s prime duty to find him a cozy corner in some 
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comfortable inn. If this three-fold argument failed to 
convince, the listener ran the hazard of being cast out 
into the interior darkness with Papists and all manner 
of blind retrogressionists. 

The editor of the Arizona Republican is still among 
the unconvinced. He arises to remark that what Arizona 
needs, and needs badly, is the restoration of capital pun- 
ishment. Nor does he deem it necessary to apologize for 
his views. He avers that murderers were always com- 
mon in Arizona, but since capital punishment was abol- 
ished in the State by sentimentalists and by “ cowards, 
milk-sops and perjurers in the jury-box,” they are fast 
becoming a public nuisance. Condemned to prison sen- 
tences, they return as from a brief vacation, ready to take 
the life of any man who interferes with their plans. But 
the editor does not argue for capital punishment, as the 
term is understood by “ feeble-minded juries ” in Chicago 
and New York. He favors the kind of capital punish- 
ment that means death. 

It is, of course, plain that this Arizona person is as 
blind a reactionary as any Papist who ever defended the 
right of the State to repair, through the infliction of the 
death-penalty, the breach made by crime in the order of 
justice. But it is also plain that many good citizens now 
see eye to eye with the Arizona man of the pen. One 
good effect of the war is that by forcing us to face reali- 
ties, it does away with sham and cant. Many a social 
reformer in this country has found himself without an 
“essential occupation” since that fateful day in April, 
1917, and the end is not yet. 


One Drive 


HE week of November 11 will mark an event in the 

war’s history when the seven recognized agencies 
for war relief will unite in a drive for funds. The Amer- 
ican people will be asked to give $170,500,000 to help 
the work that means so much for our fighting forces. 
The necessity of one drive for a common end is well 
expressed by the President in his letter to the chairman 
of the Commission on Training Camp Activities: 

It was evident from the first and has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the services rendered by these agencies to our army 
and to our Allies are essentially one and all of a kind, and 
must of necessity, if well rendered, be rendered in the closest 
cooperation, 

It is my judgment, therefore, that we shall see best results 
in the matter of support of these agencies if these seven so- 
cieties will unite their forthcoming appeals for funds, in order 
that the spirit of the country in this matter may be expressed 
without distinction of race or religious opinion in support of 
what is in reality a common service. 

This point of view is sustained by the necessity, which the war 
has forced upon us, of limiting our appeals for funds in such a 
way that two or three comprehensive campaigns shall take the 
place of a series of independent calls upon the generosity of the 
country. 

The President’s decision is a return to the original plan 
that was formulated by the Government early in the 
summer when representatives of the different relief or- 
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ganizations met to consider ways and means for raising 
funds. The idea of a united drive proposed by the Gov- 
ernment met with the prompt and hearty endorsement of 
the Catholic War Council and the Knights of Columbus. 
Nothing would be gained by disorganized endeavor, 
everything would be accomplished by united effort. A 
nation-wide appeal to Americans of every class and creed 
for a common work and a common cause, carried on by 
agencies preserving their own separate “traditions and — 
principles,” while working in the best interests of the 
soldier and sailor, voices in unmistakable terms the 
spirit of America. Questions of religious differences 
never entered into the service rendered the soldier 
and sailor seeking recreation in the K. C. or the 
Y. M. C. A. hut in the camps at home or overseas. It 
would have been a lamentable thing to have had seven 
different agencies with a common purpose in view going 
before the public in separate appeals, drawing religious 
lines where none should be drawn. With the united 
drive there will be a common fund where those at home 
can register their patriotism in dollars that will be turned 
into service for soldier and sailor by the different organ- 
izations all working in harmony. The common drive fit- 
tingly bespeaks the determination of the American people 
to stand together as a solid unit in every effort that makes 
for the successful prosecution of this war. 


“We Have Shed All Our Tears” 


66 HERE is a terrible significance in the words, 

‘We have shed all our tears,’”’ remarks Noélle 
Roger, the author of a poignant little book called “ The 
Victims’ Return,” in which she describes the pitiful state 
of the people who had been “ evacuated ” from the occu- 
pied districts of France, and first received humane treat- 
ment from the kind neutrals of Switzerland. Typical of 
many tales she heard from the refugees is this account 
an old peasant woman of Dompierre-au-Bois gave of 
incidents that happened in the village during the German 
occupation : ' 

“They [the Germans] put the whole lot of us in the church, 
and while we were there, pillaged all our houses one after the 
other. They threatened to shoot us, and for two days we »e- 
lieved that they were coming to fetch us out to execution, every 
time the door opened. Some of the women fainted through 
ae A shell burst in the church. Then it seemed as if 
one could not see properly any longer. Everybody rushed out 
and then went back again. .... We saw the dead and wounded 
—twenty-two dead and seventeen wounded.” It was a terrible 
scene: families wiped out; a woman lying dead with her six- 
weeks-old baby in her arms; another killed while suckling her 
child, which was found alive..... The most severely wounded 
were left in the church among the dead bodies till the following 
day. From the uninjured altar the statue of the Virgin looked 
down on this hecatomb of women, children and old men. “My 
poor wife kept asking for water,” said an old man, “but I was 
not allowed to take her any, and she died thirty-six hours later.” 


To those innocent sufferers from the'horrors of the 
German invasion the worst of misfortunes will indeed 
seem henceforward like ordinary happenings. The souls 
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of the citizens of Lille, too, are likely to be almost as 
deeply seared by the memory of the present war as are 
thase of the poor peasants of Dompierre-au-Bois. For in 
the current Atlantic Monthly Vernon Kellog, who was 
in France in the spring of 1916, thus describes the ruth- 


less “ Lille deportations ”’ : 

The seizures were made during the successive days and nights 
of Holy Week [1916] by officers accompanied by squads of sol- 
diers. Mostly they came to the houses at night, especially in 
the last hours before dawn. They did not take whole families. 
They did worse. They tore away the fathers alone, or the 
older sons and daughters, mothers, children of fifteen and up, 
girls as well as boys: one from this family, two from that, three 
from another, and so on. They tore families apart, they wrecked 
families. And with one and a half hour’s notice they carried off 
their selected slaves. 

Twenty thousand were taken from families of all grades, 
piled into cattle trains and transported from their homes to 
flimsy barracks hastily flung up in the concentration camps and 
fields of the southern districts. There they were put at work, 
strong and frail, workingman and office-clerk, sturdy woman and 
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frail girl, adolescent youth and child of fifteen, from dawn till 
dark, with spade and hoe and cart, in the fields of France—to 
make German crops; housed together at night promiscuously, 
like cattle in long sheds; worked by day in grofips under over- 
seers, not with whips, but with loaded guns with fixed bayonets. 


No doubt one of the powerful motives that is giving 
such irresistible vigor to the attacks of the American 
troops on the western front is a grim determination in 
the heart of every soldier there, that as far as in him lies 
this war will end with such an overwhelming defeat for 
Germany that the smiling fields, peaceful villages and 
busy towns of France and Belgium will never be ravaged 
again by the Kaiser’s pitiless military despotism. When 
the Allies dictate the terms of peace in Berlin, within a 
year from now, as we hope, they should exact from the 
crushed and humiliated autocracy that brought on this 
war the fullest reparation possible for all the pain, sor- 
row, and misery that the blameless people of Belgium 
and France have suffered at the hands of the invader. 


Literature 


RENE BAZIN 


HE French author René Bazin, born in 1853, graduated in 

law at Paris in 1878 and since professor of law in Angers 
University, first became known to the American public chiefly 
through his books of travel, “A Aventure” (1891), “ Sicilie” 
(1892), “Terre d’Espagne” (1896), and particularly through 
“ The Italians of Today” (1904). But later through the Scrib- 
ner translations of “ Redemption” (1908), “The Nun” (1908), 
and “The Barrier” (1911), he has been revealed to the New 
World as a quiet simple soul of sedentary life, which observes 
well and thinks deeply. 

There is in “ Redemption” a scene which illustrates well much 
of the spirit of the work of René Bazin, harvesters cutting 
grain on the banks of the Loire, whose waters are rising in 
flood, the stacks of grain which swinging scythes have cut, the 
women raking it into bundles, the growing menace of the river, 
the final frantic race into the flood, the cessation of cutting to 
rake in and save all that has already been cut; the calm, in- 
evitable rising of the river, the whole-souled toil of the workers, 
the battle with that same nature which gives the grain and 
threatens to crush it under the flood—this is the adventure of 
harvest toil and one of the conflicts that arises therefrom. 

But conflicts of other kinds also are found in “ Redemption” 
and in “ The Coming Harvest” as well—social problems, of the 
factory and of farmers with their wood-cutting and threshing— 
and problems of the heart. “ Redemption” deals in its opening 
chapters with a factory situation and with a bitterness of the 
heart which the workers have for their employer. And there 
through the gathering dusk daily the weary tramp of poverty 
passes up the stricken street from the factory to the slums 
where the workers live. All the while between the two René 
Bazin has shown the futile barrier of distrust and coldness: 
The worker and the master no longer work together: one is 
paid for a certain amount of work done with the aid of a ma- 
chine, and if the steel of a fly-wheel maim one as it did old 
Eloi Madiot, the master is more hard and unmoved than the 
chill machine. It is the factory system of the new industrialism 
that has taken all the personal touch out of labor and has 
built dangerous barriers which mean class-enmities and class- 
struggles. It is only typical of the present that the employer 
says to an old employee who has been permanently disabled, 


when that employee asks for a pension: “ You are a worthy 
man. But that does not make it my duty to provide you with 
an income. You are the victim of your own clumsiness. How 
can I help it?” 

Yet in the face of such a rebuff, Bazin paints the old man 
as still loyal in spirit to the workshop, still keeping the sense 
of duty which the master was unwittingly breaking down. The 
factory burns and the old artisan cannot be kept at home. “ Hen- 
It is Lemarié’s factory,” he cried in a voice of horror. 
“T know my own workshop. It is reaching 
the warehouse—let me go!” “You can’t—at your age—with 
only one arm; no, I won’t let you!” He pushed past her, 
groped his way across the kitchen, seized his hat, and slammed 
the door behind him crying: “I must! I must! Our place is 
on fire!” There is loyalty for a good example to the world. 
Nor can we help feeling as we read this book that barriers 
are being erected which break many of the useful bonds in our 
modern life: that these barriers are man-made and that they are 
the cause of most of the economic discontent and labor trouble. 
Men cannot be congenial over a wall. 

It is rather a useful figure of speech, this one concerning a 
barrier, for it seems that it is the unpleasantness resulting 
from barriers artificially dividing things which should be to- 
gether—that this is the great tragedy of modern life. We see 
it in Les Oberlés (1901), where German nationalism is an 
artificial barrier between the Alsatians and France. We see 
the same question of nationality, blood and education, the bar- 
rier of 1870-1871, in the story Le Guide de l’Empereur. We 
see another sort of barrier in Les Noellots (1890), which in 
spite of a slightly diffuse structure gives a keen analysis and 
vivid pictures of two barriers, that between a simple country 
peasant father and his sophisticated metropolitan son, the first 
is that between the son himself, who loved the social life and 
the journalist’s career in Paris and yet, not being to the manner 
born, was never thoroughly happy, and the second is that be- 
tween the son and the life he coveted but could not gain, for at 
the end he breaks down and says he “never could be anything 
but a peasant.” These barriers are natural ones, not to be too 
lightly vaulted by the vain or the ambitious: and René Bazin 
would have us know that the best and greatest happiness is to 
be found in staying Within reasonable barriers and doing the 
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work that lies before the hands with cheerfulness, earnestness 
and sincerity. 

Then, in “ The Barrier,” we have a barrier of a more exacting 
kind, the barrier of varying religious belief: a man who belongs 
to the Anglican Church, a girl who is a Catholic, and a French- 
man who is an apostate Catholic. Nor can the force of love 
itself break down these religious barriers. But it is likewise 
René Bazin’s purpose, in this novel, to show the necessity for 
strong bonds and religious ties, even more so than in “ The 
Nun.” In fact in this book, “ The Barrier,” in a passage in the 
education of Catholic children which every Catholic parent ought 
to read (pp. 162, ff.) there is continual emphasis on loyalty and 
fidelity as well as devotion. Too often are bonds supplanted by 
barriers where bonds should be. Nowhere is this better illus- 
trated, perhaps, than when old Eloi Madiot and his nephew have 
a quarrel over the military service, a topic, by the way, which is 
often introduced in Bazin. And here we have examples of both 
a bond and a barrier: the bond which ties the affections of the 
old man to the army: the barrier between him and the nephew 
who mockingly asks what he got from it. “Get from it? Get 
from it?—I was fed, I had tobacco, I had—I do not argue like 
you, blockhead. I served with my comrades, not for money, but 
for honor, for pleasure.” Between him and the miserable youth, 
the fourteen years of his life in war and barracks rolled in con- 
fusion. There passed before him visions of his comrades, drawn 
up in ranks, shouldering their arms; of the officers he had loved; 
music sounding through cathedral domes; flying flags; bayonet 
charges; drinking bouts after victory; garrison towns; the 
all the glory, all the careless joy of the service. Visions 
For the moment the old sol- 


mess ; 
of it all rushed through his brain. 
dier became the incarnation of the old army. He was a willing 
servant, a willing worker, a willing soldier. He was the kind 
who by steadiness, keep the bonds. The barriers already exist 
between different generations and peoples: but personal ambition 
and labor agitation which might seek to build new barriers must 
be kept down. The bonds must be maintained. 

The novels of René Bazin ‘stand as an interpretation of the life 
of the plain French people They are mild and unexciting, but 
they have the ring of truth about them. They analyze social con- 
ditions and individual problems. They reveal the existence of 
certain barriers erected by one man against another. They rep- 
resent and deplore the creation of these new and unnatural bar- 
riers and also deplore the breaking of bonds. The social theory 
which he advocates is that every one has his own little garden 
plot to tend, and should tend that and not worry about his 
neighbor’s goods—a theory as old as Langland and More. The 
things we find in these simple tales are truth, loyalty, duty, 
and affection. These things, as we see them in each case in the 
few characters which he puts in the foreground for contrast 
against the rest of the world—these are the things which make 
for happiness and for success in life, spiritual success at least, 
which is more satisfying than material success. There is none of 
the romance of adventure in this; there is none of the clash of 
battle, either military conflict or social struggle; there is no 
rapidity of action or height of emotion. There is simple pic- 
turesque sketching of simple picturesque people. For these 
things people read and will continue to read the novels of René 


Bazin. Evprince Corsy. 


ANOINTED, HALLOWING HANDS 


Oh wondrous hands! Into whose guarding palms 
Hath God of His own power given, 

To lead, King David-wise, with praising psalms, 
Christ-ward along the narrow road to Heaven; 

To bless, rebuke, forgive, to feed the flock, 

To bar the door to sin, and Heaven unlock. 
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Oh wondrous hands! At whose still benison, 
Thou cemest, Lord, in earth’s gifts consecrate, 
In sacramental veil, which thou dost don 
Lest eyes should dazzle, that upon Thee wait. 
When comes the sun from out the silver east, 
We worship Thee, and thank Thee for Thy priest. 


Oh wondrous hands! Into whose gentle ward 
Thou givest, Christ, the keys of life and death, 
Again:t the hosts of Satan to stand guard, 
That souls afaint with sin may draw new breath. 
From grisly husks on heavenly food to feast, 
Thou lead’st us in Thy mercy, by Thy priest. 


Oh wondrous hands! Bound with Thy fetters, Lord, 
To break our chains and set us free for Thee, 
From lustral birth unto that last glad word 
That bids us welcome to our peace with Thee; 
For all Thy gifts, oh Lord, from great to least, 
We thank Thee, by the hands of this Thy priest. 
CamoLINnE C. MacGILt. 


REVIEWS 


From Bapaume to Passchendaele. 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

The story of 1917 on the western front is told in these pages 
by a well-known Catholic war-correspondent. It was a year 
of ceaseless battle and desperate conflict with its days of “ attack 
and counter-attack, all the roads of war crowded with troops 
and transport, the coming back of the prisoners by hundreds 
and thousands, the long trails of the wounded, the activity, the 
traffic, the roar, and welter and fury of war.” Day by day 
Philip Gibbs went through all the stirring scenes that have gone 
to make history, living the life of the soldier yet seeing much 
more than the soldier who can only see his own special part. 
If any man can get a broad view of war it is the war-corre- 
spondent who passes from one battle to another feeling the pulse 
of the whole great movement that is rocking a world to its 
foundations. The messages written in the field lose nothing of 
their vividness from the revision that has been made by the 
author in placing them before the public in book-form. 

No attempt is made to disguise the horror of conflict in the 
story that is narrated of brave deeds, and unselfish devotedness 
and duty done unflinchingly unto death. Philip Gibbs has lived 
too long in the world of shell-craters and trenches to give a 
one-sided picture of the glorious phase of modern battle grounds. 
Neither demigods nor saints are the soldiers that are going 
through with an ugly task that has to be finished whatever the 
cost in blood and sacrifice. They have no craving for the pity 
of the world beyond the battle lines where non-combatants speak 
of “our cheerful men.” The author finds it difficult to describe 
these men who have lived in a world all. their own, clotted 
with mud and blood, playing with death from one month to 
another as campaign followed campaign. His intimate knowl- 
edge of the men in the ranks has convinced the author that the 
“courage, honesty and humanity of these boys were a world 
higher than the philosophy of their intellectual leaders. I hated 
the thought that we have been brought to such a pass by the 
infamy of an enemy caste and by the low ideals of Europe which 
have been our own law of life.” Only the defense of the world’s 
liberty justifies the sacrifice of all this splendid youth “ seeing 
straight, thinking straight, acting straight, without selfish mo- 
tives, flung into the furnace of war, scorched by its fires, maimed 
and blinded and smashed.” 

The narrative does not include the Cambrai battles. For the 
first time in any published account the names of the regiments 
are given that battled so bravely for the crest of Passchendaele. 
As a correspondent with the forces in the field the writer offers 
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no criticism on success or failure in the individual actions he 
witnessed. The definite gains however of the campaign in 
Flanders are summarized in the words of the Commander-in- 
Chief. G. C. T. 





The Origins of Contemporary Psychology. By CarpinaL 
Mercier. Translated by W. H. Mitrcuett, M.A. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 

A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. By CarpinaL 
Mercier and the Professors of the Higher Institute of Philos- 
ophy, Louvain. Authorized Translation and Eighth Edition, by 
T. L. Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. With a 
Preface by P. Correy, Ph.D. Vol. II, Natural Theology (Theo- 
dicy), Logic, Ethics, History of Philosophy. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $3.50. 

These are two recent translations of books well known in the 
original French. The former appeared first in 1897 and the 
latter in 1909-12. The first-named volume is wholly the work 
of the Cardinal, the latter is in part his own production, and in 
part that of other professors in the Institut Superieur de 
Philosophie de Louvain, but the entire work was done under 
his direction and patronage. Both translations are well done, 
in clear, idiomatic English. 

In the “ Origins of Contemporary Psychology,” Cardinal Mer- 
cier traces the genesis, development and divagations of modern 
psychology, from the aberrations of its father Descartes down 
through three centuries of divergent speculation to its modern 
high priests, and ends with an exposition of the sane scholastic 
system with its scientific and satisfying explanation of the roles 
played by body and soul. That the “ Manual of Modern Scholas- 
tic Philosophy ” has the sanction of the University of Louvain 
is sufficient recommendation, which is emphasized by the fact 
that it has run through many editions and has been translated 
into a number of languages. The second volume is perhaps 
more interesting to the general reader in its subject-matter than 
the first, but it maintains the same high degree of excellence 
and is open to the same criticism, in minor points, to which 
Father Cahill called attention in an article in America for June 
2, 1917. Both on account of its author and its intrinsic worth it 
has been deservedly welcomed by Catholic laymen and semi- 
narians. A comparatively brief but comprehensive outline of 
Catholic philosophy in the vernacular has long been desired, 
especially by the Catholic Jaity. Cardinal Mercier’s “ Manual” 
satisfactorily meets the need. J. H. F. 


Problems of Subnormality. By J. E. WatLace WALLIN, Ph.D. 
New York: World Book Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Wallin has written a book which has grieved, shocked and 
scandalized sundry “high brows” and leading lights of social 
science. This is only another way of saying that he has written 
an excellent book. Dr. Wallin has no respect whatever for sen- 
sation-mongers, or for those “ sob-sisters,’” male and female, 
who too often escape from the Sunday supplement to lecture in 
schools of so-called “social science.” His intelligent study of 
real problems will do much to eliminate the absurdities, and 
place upon a firm foundation whatever is of practical value in 
the Binet-Simon and similar mental tests. Dr. Wallin is not 
blind to their real worth; all that he contends for is simply 
that until we can establish a fairly definite standard, it is unwise 
to assert with dogmatic finality precise degrees of subnormality. 
It ought to be clear that unless we know what we mean by a 
“pound” it is perilous to insist that the weight of a given 
object is greater or less than a “pound.” Yet it is the neglect 
of this plain truth that has made the mental test, a valuable aid 
when properly applied, worse than a joke in most American 
courts. Judges are slow to believe that a murderer or a thief, 
who has carefully planned his misdeed, with an obvious realiza- 
tion that it was a misdeed, is only “seven years old” by the 
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Binet-Simon, and therefore morally and legally irresponsible. 
By using a recognized set of mental tests Dr. Wallin ascertained 
that a group of successful farmers and unusually gifted college 
students were, with a few exceptions, “feeble-minded.” Had 
these men been on trial for crime it would have been easy for the 
alienists to depose on oath that the indicted were at best but high- 
grade morons, not amenable to legal punishment. It is not to 
be expected that this volume, touching, as it does, so many de- 
bated theses in philosophy, will commend itself in every detail 
to the Catholic student. But he will welcome it as a sane and 
refreshing criticism of the modern Bedlam school of applied 
psychology. 2. £2 





The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. By Gerorce Gis- 
sinc. Introduction by Paul Elmer More. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, Inc. $0.60. 

In the introduction to this volume of essays, Mr. More, writ- 
ing in a Johnsonian manner, observes that “ The meditations of 
Henry Ryecroft are grave without being heavy, learned without 
being pedantic, wise and skeptical without being frigid; the lit- 
tle book is one of the rare treasures of English literature.” 
“The Private Papers” are semi-biographical in character, are 
the fruit of the author’s last years, and are written in a chast- 
ened style that the after-war period will probably find quite ob- 
solete. Those who are familiar with Gissing’s private life, and 
know what the dominant theme is of his novels will be agree- 
ably surprised at the artistic beauty of this book. The author 
was an ardent lover of good literature and sometimes went with- 
out his dinner in order to buy a volume that would feed his 
mind. His soul, however, does not seem to have profited much 
by his intercourse with the kings of letters, for his life was 
loose, and occasional passages in these “ Letters” indicate that 
Gissing was a skeptic though he apparently regretted that his 
faith had gone. The following passage is a good example of 
the author’s manner: 

I always turn out of my way to walk through a country 
church yard; these rural resting-places are as attractive to 
me as a town cemetery is repugnant. I read the names upon 
the stones, and find a deep solace in thinking that for all 
these the fret and the fear of life are over. There comes 
to me no touch of sadness; whether it be a little child or an 
aged man. I have the same sense of happy accomplishment ; 
the end being come, and with it the eternal peace, what 
matter if it came late or soon? There is no such gratula- 
tion as Hic jacet. There is no such dignity as that of death. 
In the path trodden by the noblest of mankind these have 
followed; that which of all who live is the utmost thing 
demanded, these have achieved. I cannot sorrow for them, 
but the thought of their vanished life moves me to a bro- 
therly tenderness. The dead, amid this leafy silence, seem 
to whisper encouragement to him whose fate yet lingers: 
As we are, so shalt thou be; and behold our quiet! 

The publishers of “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft” 


have done well to bring out this attractive reprint of the book. 
W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“There are few more impressive sights in the world than a 
Scotsman on the make.” “ Every man who is high up loves to 
think that he has done it all himself; and the wife smiles, and 
lets it go at that. It’s our only joke. Every woman knows that.” 
Both the foregoing propositions are most entertainingly proved 
in Sir J. M. Barrie’s clever comedy, “What Every Woman 
Knows,” (Scribner, $1.00), the first volume of a uniform edi- 
tion of his plays that has begun to appear. The prologue, ex- 
planations and stage-directions with which the author provides 
the play are so discerning and illuminating that readers of the 
text, even if they have not seen the comedy acted, can easily 
imagine how enjoyable it must be on the stage. Few plays read 
so well as Barrie’s. “The Brown Fairies,” (Yale University 
Press, $1.00), by Ethel M. Gates, will give pleasure not only to 
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the little ones but to the grown-ups as well, who recall the enter- 
taining evenings spent with Grim and Hans Anderson. The 
stories themselves are told with much of the simplicity, charm 
and fascination of the fairy-tale writers with whom we were 
all so familiar in childhood days. 





The Bookman, of which the management was taken over some 
time ago by the George H. Doran Co., with its September num- 
ber appears in a new dress and make-up. Among the papers 
in the attractive table of contents are “Kultur as Patron of 
Danish Letters,” by Maurice Francis Egan, in which he tells 
both of Germany’s efforts to Teutonize the Danish mind and of 
his own attempts to make the Danes familiar with American 
literature. “It will be seen from this paper,” is his conclusion, 
“that a minister to a foreign country has more duties than\sup- 
posed by the illiterate—of wearing ‘purple pants’ and handing 
tea to princesses!” Christopher Mosley writes a charming de- 
scription of the “haunted” bookshop of Roger Mifflin, the hero 
of “ Parnassus on Wheels,” and “ Jeremy,” a promising serial by 
Hugh Walpole, begins. There are two proleptic book reviews 
that are pleasant to read, one containing passages from the 
coming biography of Joel Chandler Harris and the other full of 
characteristic excerpts from Booth Tarkington’s new story, “ The 
Magnificent Ambersons.” The publishers of the Bookman an- 
nounce that its only purpose will be 

to cultivate and foster the art of reading—to minister to 

the mind of the reader by directing attention to the best in 

current literature, including that great number of publica- 
tions whose genuine service is the proffering of recreation 
and amusement. The Bookman will not, even in any remote 
sense, be the organ or spokesman for any one publishing 
house or for any group of publishers. 
The contents of the present number seems to indicate that under 
the direction of Mr. Eugene F. Saxton, the Bookman’s new edi- 
tor, “advanced” writers will no longer find the magazine a 
medium for the propagation of their un-Christian views. 





There seems to be little of permanent value in “ Ardors and 
Endurances ” (Stokes, $1.25), a young British soldier’s book of 
war-poems and “ phantasies.” There are a number of free-verse 
compositions which vividly describe trench-fighting, and “A 
Fawn’s Holiday” contains some melodious lyrics. Mr. Witter 
Bynner, the spelling of whose name is so hard to remember, won 
a Poetry Society prize for producing in “Grenstone Poems” 
(Stokes, $1.35) “one of the two best books of poetry published 
during 1917.” But there really does not seem to be much in it 
that is worth while. It has lately transpired that Mr. Bynner 
is one of the perpetrators of the “ spectric-poetry ” hoax of last 
year, a book of ridiculous free-verse, which the reviewers solemn- 
ly praised. “Before a Crucifix,” which runs as follows, 
of this author’s earlier poems: 





is one 


At dawn denying Thee, at dusk we sell Thee with a kiss— 
Still re Thou through the many years from that sad night 
to this 
Content to know the comfort Thou shalt bring us when 
we weary, 
O Jesus, Son of Mary. 


We nail Thee, Christ, all seven days upon another cross, 
With thorns again we crown Thy head and hail Thee 
with Thy loss— 
Yet wide Thine arms in agony open their sanctuary 
Forgiving us until at last of cruelty we weary, 
O Jesus, Son of Mary. 





The fourth edition of “The Trust Problem” (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.00), by J. W. Jenks, Ph.D., of New York University, 
and Walter E. Clark, Ph.D., of the City College of New York, 
is practically a new book. The authors believe that they pre- 
sent “no change of fundamental principle,” yet they now in- 
cline to the opinion that the degree of power which can be ex- 
ercised by capitalistic combination is somewhat smaller than 
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was formerly thought, since the regulating power of public 
opinion and of competition has become stronger. The book is 
probably too diffuse for use in the classroom, but its value is 
great as a work of reference. The bibliography indicates a 
successful attempt at selection, and there is an excellent index. 
——*“ Outlines of Political Economy” (Longmans, $1.75), by S. J. 
Chapman, now appears in a third edition. Written from an 
English standpoint and somewhat abstruse for classroom use, 
the book will be found useful for reference. Dr. Chapman’s 
efforts to avoid the question of free-will, a performance staged 
in an introductory chapter, lends a rather unexpected touch of 
humor to a dry-as-dust topic——“‘ Maids, Wives and Widows” 
(Dutton, $2.00), by Rose Falls Bres, is not a novel to be read 
under the summer trees, but a sober production, intended to give 
a view of the law of the land as it affects the weaker vessel. 
Some of Mrs. Bres’s observations are interesting, if not com- 
pelling, and a mere man is tempted to think that there is too 
much Mrs. Bres and too little law in this rather expensive 
volume. 





The New York Times for August 25 devoted half a page to 
the tributes in prose and verse which were offered by his friends 
to the memory of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer who was killed, not on 
August 1, as was at first reported, but on July 30. Alexander 
Woollcott wrote: 


I want to report to you and to other friends of his on the 
ninth floor that, three days after the tide of battle had moved 
on toward the Vesle, I made my way across the sloping 
meadow just above the Ourcq and, in the name of all of us 
of the Times family, placed a spray of cypress on Joyce Kil- 
mer’s grave. Grantland Rice and I searched till we found 
it. He lies buried beside Lieutenant Oliver Ames at the 
edge of a little copse that is known as the Wood of the 
Burned Bridge, so close to the purling Ourcq that, standing 
by the graveside, you could throw a pebble into its waters. 

. He was killed at the height of the great battle, killed 
in the climax of what I suppose was the mightiest week 
his regiment had ever known. When his regiment 
was crouching for the attack across the Ourcq and he 
found his own battalion would not be in the lead, he 
asked and received permission to offer his services to the 
battalion that would be in the lead. So it happened that he 
was close to the Major’s elbow when the battalion adjutant 
was killed and, in the emergency of the battle, without com- 
mission or appointment, he was serving as a sort of aid to 
- battalion commander, when a machine-gun bullet dropped 

im. 


The best of the Times's poetical offerings to the dead soldier 


are these stanzas by Eleanor Rogers Cox, entitled “ Joyce Kil- 
mer”: ‘ 


Dead! with that golden splendor all about you 

Of high and pure and selfless sacrifice, 

Dead! and for us, the legioned friends who loved you, 
Deep Sorrow’s veil enshrouding heart and eyes. 


For us the loss—the thought that no tomorrow 
Shall bring us back the poet-friend we knew— 
The soul to all nobility responsive, 

The spirit gallant, valorous, and true. 


The knightly hand that truth’s bright falchion wielded 
St. Michael-wise, undaunted, and serene. 

The song that brought new glories to the worship 

Of Christ Our Lord and Mary Virgin-Queen. 


The friend so leal to Friendship’s fairest meaning, 
The poet chanting down triumphant ways, 

Yet turning still to cheer his wearied brother 

With words of strength-enkindling cheer and praise. 


The soldier who ai freedom’s holy calling 

His splendid all laid freely on her shrine, 
And in far France with Eire’s lines advancing, 
Poured out his life’s bright sacrificial wine. 


The kindly human man whose very presence 
Has blessed and bettered wheresoe’r he trod, 
The saint whose face already shines upon us 
A star to light us to the courts of God. 
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EDUCATION 
One Form of Child-Abandonment. 


[* was a bitter cynic who wrote that the more he knew of men, 
the better he liked dogs. There is no excuse for the senti- 
ment; it is only a part of the truth and, therefore, the worst 
of all untruths, as every cynical hit is; but there may be some 
excuse for the man who uttered it. Possibly, he lived in a large 
city, where the dregs of humanity are caught, where many a 
boy and girl can truthfully say, “I never had a chance.” Per- 
haps he was a social worker out of joint with the times, and 
fundamentally unfitted for the task, by his lack of a generous 
and comprehensive charity. It may even be that he had been a 
curious hanger-on in some juvenile or domestic relation court, 
where he had witnessed many a case of child-abandonment, that 
crime which seems to register the minimum point of humanity 
possible to man. Yet even so, the comparison limps somewhat. 
Dogs, so far as my experience goes, do not abandon their help- 
less young, but human fathers and mothers sometimes do this 
thing. 


THE PoINT oF VIEW 


HEN Giacomo Salimbene, finding the fight for existence 
too keen, betakes himself for parts unknown, it is cus- 


tomary to put a few wheels of the law in motion to catch up. 


with Giacomo. While they are revolving, Giacomo’s helpless 
children and almost equally helpless wife are committed to the 
gelid mercies of public charity, and a cry of reprobation, 
directed at the absent Giacomo, is set up by all parties con- 
cerned. The cry and attitude of reprobation cost little, but they 
are not worthless, for they help to keep public opinion healthy. 
Even if we cannot remake the broken family, it is well to repro- 
bate the wrecker, whether he is a child-abandoner, a successful 
petitioner for divorce, or just a “plain drunk.” But if, instead 
of taking to flight, Giacomo had decided to remain at home and 
ease the burden of existence by sending one or two of his off- 
spring to a non-Catholic or anti-Catholic school or institution, 
public opinion, I fear, would have decided that Giacomo was 
not a rascal, but a wise man. 


PAROCHIAL OR Pusiic SCHOOL? 


UBLIC opinion is often a curious judge. In the case of 

Giacomo, its ruling would have rested on the unspoken, 
yet too common, supposition that the father’s obligation to pro- 
vide for the physical and mental welfare of his child, is less 
binding than his duty to care for his child’s soul; that, in fact, 
in case of a conflict, the spiritual claim may and should be 
ceded. At this present moment, it may be that some Catholic 
parents, in whom the true Catholic instinct, for one reason or 
another, has grown somewhat dull, are debating a choice of 
schools for the boy and the girl. Are Johnny and Alice to be 
sent to the parochial school, a proceeding which in some cases 
may involve a trifling expense, or to the public school, where 
“everything is free”? The descendants of men and women 
who valued the Faith above all worldly considerations should 
not hesitate, but all of us are not worthy of our ancestors. 
The prime question at issue is whether the parents are obliged 
to take more care of Johnny’s soul than of their own temporal 
advantage. The public school may offer a release from some 
expense, but what else can it offer? One thing: it may offer the 
parents the chance to become child-abandoners. As expressed 
by the Archbishop of St. Louis in a recent Pastoral: 


The child has a natural right to be supported, protected 
and educated. He has the right to be taught not only all 
that is necessary for good citizenship here, but, as a child of 
God, he has even a prior right to know the laws God has 
given for his moral and spiritual life, and all that is neces- 
sary to fit him for citizenship in the kingdom of his Father. 
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But a knowledge of, and an education in, this latter, the 
Catholic child can only obtain in a Catholic school. There- 
fore to the Catholic school he should be sent. The parent 
neglecting to do so violates the natural right of the child, 
and is guilty of child-abandonment. Parents who fail 
in this without grave reason are held unworthy to receive 
the Sacraments. 


In these vigorous words the Archbishop of St. Louis asserts 
the inalienable right of the Catholic child to a Catholic training; 
furthermore, he gives his presentation of this right, fresh 
point and energy by pronouncing those who violate this right, 
“guilty of child-abandonment.” 


DANGEROUS EDUCATION 


I’ is nothing else. Parents guilty of it can no more be ad- 
mitted to the Sacraments than anyone who has determined to 
continue in a deliberate violation of law. The obligation, it is 
to be noted, rests not upon ecclesiastical, but on the natural 
law; that is, the Church did not make the law, although in 
this, as in other instances, she prescribes how the law is to be 
fulfilled. The natural guardian of the child, failing to pro- 
vide for its physical welfare, exposes it to the hazard of physical 
death; the father who does not place his child in a Catholic 
school exposes it to moral ruin and death. That the danger 
is not so readily or so quickly discerned makes it not less, but 
more perilous. 

Surely, the times have not grown better since our Fathers in 
God decreed that the normal education for every Catholic child 
was to be sought in a truly Catholic school. The world, the 
flesh and the devil have not been idle. It is almost obvious 
that there are today malign influences, non-existent even a 
quarter of a century ago, against which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to protect the child. These influences may be found even in 
our public schools. It is not detracting from the personal and 
professional integrity of thousands of public school teachers, to 
say that Christian uprightness is not always, and what may be 
called “the Catholic point of view” is never, considered a 
requisite by the authorities empowered to appoint to the teaching 
staff. As New York has learned in the last eighteen months, 
it is possible for teachers to maintain in the public schools an 
active propaganda in behalf of principles which lead directly 
to disrespect for all authority, and even to personal immorality. 
Furthermore, it is fair to conclude that had not the war at- 
tracted the attention of the public to the pacifists and the So- 
cialists in the schools, these people would have continued their 
nefarious work among the children, unhindered. As for the 
reading prescribed by one New York public school teacher for 
his class, it is sufficient to say that a majority of the books re- 
quired, were either not shelved by the public library, or were on 
the restricted list. 


THE CATHOLIC CONTRAST 


T best, the public school teacher can introduce positive 
ideals of religion and morality only by night and by stealth, 
thereby degrading the whole subject in the mind of the child. 
Put religion in the second place, and you divest it of all im- 
portance. For the immature mind, it is wholly a question of 
emphasis. The subjects that count are the subjects that come 
first, by right, openly, and are followed by an examination. 
The highest effort of the public school is reached in some “ten 
thousand dollar code,” which an intelligent, well-bred pagan 
would have scorned. He had his faults, this pagan, but he never 
thought that a law was worth much unless it had a sanction, 
and if he believed in one god or in a thousand or in none, he 
did not hesitate to confess his creed. But even a million dollar 
code is worth little in a stand-up fight against moral evil. A 
school is not merely a place where catechism is taught, but no 
school is good enough for a Catholic child which does not base its 
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code of morality upon Divine revelation, which does not put God 
first, not in vague theory, but in every-day reality. Today, evil 
is rampant, persuasive, cultured, and borrows the guise of an 
angel of grace. To try to defeat it by the current pseudo- 
ethical theories of sweetness and light, is as satisfactory as the 
process of trying to cure a cancer by dusting it with orris root. 
The immediate effects are pleasant, especially to the operator, but 
they do not last. 


Tue Great MoTHER 


T HE lips of the aged are the custodians of wisdom. Down 
in Louisville, a town which will find itself without an es- 
sential occupation when the Prohibitionists triumph, is a priest 
aged only in years and wisdom. To his many personal merits 
he adds this, that he is an editor. Writing in the current Record, 
Father Deppen thus addresses himself to Catholic parents: 


Listen to the Church, obey the Church. The Church is 
older and wiser than you, and more experienced than you, 
and she is also more solicitous for your children than even 
you, their parents. If you would have the peace of God, 
the joy of a good conscience, and be finally judged “the 
good and faithful servant,” see that your little ones are 
educated within the sacred walls of the Church. In that 
Church you live and hope to die. So also see that your 
children live and die. Make not Our Lord sad or angry. 
Remember His words: “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not.” 


I cannot add anything to that: I am not minded even to try. 
3ut I wish I could impeess upon the mind of all Catholic fathers 
and mothers their obligation in conscience to send the Catholic 
child to the Catholic school. 


Pau L. BLaAkety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Teaching the Alien 


HE sixteen months the United States have spent in raising 
an army, have taught us several lessons. When the results 
of the first great registration had been tabulated, it was found 
that 9,683,445 had been enrolled. Of this number, 1,352,169 were 
alien residents. The country had no choice but to grant the lat- 
ter exemption from military service, and they were mainly 
classified in the fifth group. Considering the fact that many of 
these men, except for their alien citizenship, were fully fit to as- 
sume the task of defending the country in which they resided, 
and in which the majority surely intended to make a permanent 
home, we have the explanation of the present very determined 
movement that this condition shall not be allowed to continue, 
and that these aliens shall be made an integral part of our na- 
tional life. In short, they must be Americanized. 
Americanization is a hazardous word in Catholic quarters. The 
term has frequently been made to cloak proselytism. Bigotry has 
paraded itself so long under the banner of “ Americanization ” 
that any movement of this nature is immediately suspected of 
being anti-Catholic. Even in the present agitation the old enemy 
has been found to be lurking. Then there is the further stir for 
the teaching of English to the foreign-born. In the minds of too 
many enthusiasts, the teaching of English to immigrants is 
synonymous with the immediate obliteration of the mother- 
tongues of these people. This is a dangerous experiment, as 
American Catholics know from their experience in handling the 
foreign-born classes. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE WorK 


N contrast with the Catholic attitude on these two questions are 
the following incontrovertible facts: The Catholic Church 
has been easily the first among private agencies in effectively 
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Americanizing the immigrant; the same is true with regard to 
the teaching of English to the immigrant classes. Furthermore, it 
can be asserted with conviction that any national program with 
these two objects in view will succeed only in proportion to the 
cooperation that is asked of, and received from, the Catholic 
Church in America. Beyond this point, these subjects, the 
Americanization of our aliens and the teaching of English to 
eur foreign-speaking peoples, are not linked; and they will no 
longer be dealt with at one time. e 

There is not merely sentiment behind this determination that 
those who come to live with us shall be one with us in tongue. 
The least argument against permitting the continuation of the 
present conditions, is the last. It took America fifty years 
to. discover that men who did not speak English would not fit 
into our military forces; and, having passed through the coming 
trying years, we trust it will not again be a matter of concern for 
many decades. The argument for the teaching of English to 
the immigrants which worth emphasizing mainly that 
such knowledge would be of greatest value to the immigrant 
himself. Many of the non-English-speaking immigrants think 
that as long as they live in the great foreign colonies of our cities, 
where their own tongues are the common languages, their ignor- 
ance of English will not be detrimental to them. Against this 
stands the probability, that, as long as this ignorance continues, 
they will be compelled to live in these colonies, which is.a hard 
enough life sentence to impose, not to say choose. In addition, 
the non-English-speaking men and women, in seeking employ- 
ment, face the greatest handicaps. They will be given the least 
remunerative and the most arduous sorts of work. Even after 
they have found employment, their troubles are far from being 
over, for their lack of knowledge of the country’s tongue will 
add to the hazardousness of their occupations. To what extent 
this is true is emphasized in the statement of the Ford Automo- 
bile Company which reports that by teaching English to their 
foreign-born employees, accidents have, been reduced fifty-four 
per cent. 


is is 


Not Haste put CAUTION 


HAT havoc is done by “ too rapid Americanization ” is one 

of the most tragic and insistent stories told by the courts 
that handle our delinquent youths. Against this style of “ Ameri- 
canization” the Catholic schools have taken the youths, taught 
them our tongue and the Faith of their parents. The Church 
schools never considered themselves capable of replacing the 
father and mother of the immigrant child, as the State schools 
have done. Side by side with this teaching, the Catholic schools 
have taught their pupils English, have inspired them with the 
ideals and the culture of America, have fitted them to take their 
places in American life and prepared them to gain the first object 
of their creation. Here is the full explanation of such highly sat- 
isfactory statistics as those which showed that only one-seventh 
of all the boys appearing before Chicago’s boys’ court, during the 
first six months’ period of the current year, had been educated 
in the Catholic schools. Furthermore, one can appreciate why 
Catholics have so large a representation in our armed forces, 
and whence came the inspiration which led to the enlistment -of 
the Lesniowskis, the Panazzos and other Catholic foreign-born 
soldiers whose names are filling the casualty lists every day. On 
the score of teaching English to the children of the foreign-born, 
Catholics have little to learn, while the State may sit with profit 
at our feet. There is, though, the other angle, the teaching of 
English to the adults among the foteign-born. Here we Catholics 
can learn from the experiences of the State. Night schools are 
the first suggestion. The school authorities of New York, Chi- 
cago, and many other communities have experimented along this 
line. The highest attendance at the elementary classes of the 
Chicago evening schools was reached in 1914-15. The figure was 
17,646. In 1916-17 it had dwindled to 7,696. A very low estimate 
of Chicago’s foreign-born non-English-speaking adult population 
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is 150,000. The explanation of the lack of response is simple and 
not merely a want of ambition among the aliens. The exactions 
of the daily employment leave little energy to be expended in 
study at night. Were evening schools the solution, Catholics 
could quickly step to the fore with their excellent institutions in 
the heart of the foreign colonies. 


Factory SCHOOLS 


OST success has met the efforts at teaching English when 

the classes were conducted in industrial establishments dur- 
ing working hours. This is a method adopted constantly by firms 
employing non-English-speaking help. One line of endeavor of 
those working on this problem is to establish by law such schools 
in all large factories, making attendance compulsory. The 
classes are to be held during the usual hours of employment, 
while the employers are to be compensated for whatever finan- 
cial loss is incurred. Where not enough of this type of help is 


engaged to warrant the opening of such classes in a factory, a_ 


central school in the vicinity of several factories is to be estab- 
lished, which the non-English-speaking workmen and women 
will be compelled to attend. This is radical legislation. Its 
adoption seems improbable. Yet the current agitation forces the 
problem to the front and some action is certain. Catholics can- 
not but be interested in the matter. Their interest will be a 
measure of the success with which the movement meets. Surely 
the Church is concerned in the material welfare of these aliens 
in América who are of her children. Her interest goes farther 
than does the State’s. She must see to it that in the endeavor 
to give them material aid, spiritual damage is not incurred. 
Catholic pastors can impress, first of all, upon the non-English- 
speaking adults in their congregations, the necessity of learning 
English, pointing out the added possibilities of securing employ- 
ment, and the probability of greater remuneration, and insisting 
upon the stronger tie which will be formed between parent and 
child, if father and mother learn the language of their adopted 
country. In some instances it might be feasible to open an even- 
ing school which, because of local conditions, may meet with 
greater success than did Chicago’s experiment. Through 
means of fraternal and parochial societies, opportunity and even 
added incentive may be given those who ought to acquaint them- 
selves with our tongue. 


CoOPERATION AND WATCHFULNESS 


HEN, should the State intervene with legislation, such as 

suggested above or other, Catholics will have to be alert. 
Constant watchfulness will be necessary to prevent proselyting 
under the guise of teaching English. This is true even now 
when the classes are voluntary and conducted in industrial estab- 
lishments. Heresy in religion and politics can easily be made the 
subject of lessons in English, but only in the event of Catholic 
indifference. On the other hand, initiative on our part can rob 
this movement of any anti-Catholic bias it may have. Employers 
are constantly growing more ready to adopt methods that assure 
a more contented, industrious and efficient working-force. Catho- 
lic pastors in the foreign sections have an opportunity to induce 
capable men and women of their own parishes, those who have 
had the advantages of an education in our own colleges and con- 
vents, to offer their services .to teach men and women of their 
own blood the English language. It might even be possible to 
connect such volunteers with industrial concerns ready to accept 
and remunerate them for their services. But whatever is done, 
there must be no laxness on our part. The nation is determined 
that the foreign-speaking shall be made one with us in language. 
This is for the country’s good and for the immigrants’. That 
there is a dangerous angle, is no consideration. The danger will 
be minimized by our earnest cooperation and watchfulness. 


L, F. H. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


The First Missionaries 
from Maryknoll 
Sor Field Afar announces that the first missionaries from 
Maryknoll are about to leave the United States for the 
mission field in China. The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
in Rome has assigned to the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America a small part of the present Vicariate Apostolic of 
Canton, in the portion adjoining Tonkin in the province of 
Kwang-tung, where there are more than 1,000,000 pagans. There 
are four in the band of missionaries who will cover the territory 
mentioned. Their departure will mark. an epoch in the annals 
of the Catholic missions, the entrance of America into the mis- 
sion field. It should be a stimulus to the mission spirit of 
American Catholics to realize that the foreign missions belong 
to them now in a personal way. It has been the cry of the non- 
Catholic missionary societies that the world must be evangelized 
during the present generation. Now that American missionaries 
are formally taking over a portion of the Far East for peaceful 
conquest, American Catholics will not be outdone by their non- 
Catholic friends in their enthusiastic support of the mission 
cause. 


Universal Training Association 
Proposal 
HE “ National Association for Universal Military Training ” 
advocates in a recent statement a reduction of the draft age 
to eighteen years, though it would not call young men into serv- 
ice until they are nineteen years of age: 


This association is committed to universal military train- 
ing and equal national service as the permanent military 
policy of these United States, and pursuant to this policy 
we propose the following amendment to the Administration's 
Man-Power bill, S. 4856: 

That in addition to the persons subject to registration 
and selective draft under the act approved May 18, 1917, all 
male persons between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
both inclusive, shall be subject to registration and draft in 
accordance with the provisions of said act; provided, that all 
registered male persons who have attained the age of eigh- 
teen years shall be subject to military training in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the President, but shall 
not be called for active service until they have attained the 
age of nineteen years. 

The Association believes that the nation will be more in sym- 
pathy with the present military plan if it is known that the 
actual service age is nineteen years. 


The Law of Nations 

ATHER CHARLES PLATER’S essay on “Catholics and 

the Law of Nations” is being distributed by the “ British 

Bureau of Information” in New York. Father Plater, who is 

the Master of Campion Hall, Oxford, makes a plea for the 
sacredness of God's law: 


The war aims of the Allies may be condensed into a 
phrase: We fight to establish the Law of Nations. The war 
aim of the restoration of Belgium is the outstanding example 
of the vindication of that law. The war aim of substituting 
Right for Might is but a statement of the Law of Nations 
in more general terms. We make war, as St. Augustine 
says, to secure peace; not any kind of peace, but a peace 
which recognizes the Law of Nations. We may focus all 
our aspirations and all our resolves in the demand: “ Let 
the Law of Nations stand.” 

For recently it has been tottering, and Germany’s bull 
rush has threatened to bring it down with a crash. Yet it 
is not in Germany alone that the Law of Nations has been 
undermined. Read modern text-books of international law 
and what do you find? The authors laboriously collect cus- 
toms and conventions, tabulate treaties and tell us what has 
been. Of what ought to be they have little to say. The 
Law of Nations is relegated to the lumber room. Yet with- 
out it treaties and conventions are so many scraps of paper. 

Neglect God’s law and what is the result? Man’s law 
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crumbles into ruins. For why, after all, should treaties be 

kept any longer than it is convenient to keep them, unless 

there be a God who will punish the violation of them? By 
what means shall we establish international peace uniess we 
take as our starting point the establishment of the Law of 

Nations? 

A league of nations, democratic control of foreign policy, dis- 
armament, all plans for permanent peace, Father Plater argues, 
are as a body without a soul. The Law of Nations must be 
their guiding spirit. Our hope is in the force of Christian labor. 
We must “go to the people,” as Leo XIII exhorted, but go to 
them with a scheme of the universe which does not leave out 
the Maker of the universe, a scheme which leaves room alike 
for patriotism and humanity, a scheme which unlike pacifism 
and militarism, leaves out nothing that is of value. 


Labor in War 


t een important part to be played by labor in the winning of 
the war is made clear by the statement of General Crowder 


explaining the “work or fight” order: 
& 


This is not alone a war of military maneuver. It is a 
deadly contest of industries and mechanics. Germany must 
not be thought of as merely possessing an army; we must 
think of her as being an army, an army in which every fac- 
tory and loom in the Empire is a recognized part in a com- 
plete machine running night and day at terrific speed. We 
must make of ourselves the same sort of effective machine. 

One of the unanswerable criticisms of the draft has been 
that it takes men from the farms ana from all useful employ- 
ment and marches them past crowds of idlers and loafers 
away to the army. The remedy is simple—to couple the 
industrial basis with other grounds for exemption and to 
require that any man pleading exemption on any ground 
shall also show that he is contributing effectively to the in- 
dustrial welfare of the nation. 

The Government order very wisely forbids able-bodied men to 
engage in the field of ineffectual employment and stamps idleness 


as a crime. 


Reconstruction of the 


Disabled 


“MHARLES M. SCHWAB, contributing to the August num- 

ber of Carry On, a magazine dedicated to the interest of 

our disabled soldiers and sailors, reminds Americans that the 
subject of reconstruction bears on every branch of American 


industry : 

The man who has offered his body in the defense of his 
country must not be allowed to return to us merely as a hero 
worthy of our sympathy. His physical handicap, whatever it 
may be, will not, except in rare instances, render him useless 
as an industrial factor; on the contrary, it will afford a 
greater opportunity than ever before to utilize his brains 
upon which he was not so dependent when he went away. 

Reconstruction is a very live issue in America. Not an 
academic problem, but a practical one. For some time it has 
been gaining in importance as a part of the very fabric of 
industry, and because our big leaders are blessed with imagi- 
nation, many of them have already foreseen the necessity 
of salvaging their man-power, of holding trained and loyal 
employees and not discarding them on account of a dis- 
ability for which they are not responsible. Most of them 
will not have to learn new trades—not more .than ten per 
cent, I am told. But practically all of them can be put back 
into the industrial life of the country and must be. We 
need these men, need them badly. .Their physical courage 
proves their worth; and ought to dispel once and for all 
the notion that they crave pity. 

Returning soldiers and sailors can be well employed in in- 
dustrial work, opening a new field for their energies and re- 


leasing able-bodied men for military service. 


A False Witness 


A N article in the Florida Baptist Witness for August 15 war- 
4 rants the changing of the name of that benighted sheet: 


It has been our convictions that the most unreasonably 
officious, damaging and damnable meddlers which have at- 


AMERICA 


tempted to impose themselves or itself upon governments 

in the present world crisis is not the Roman Catholic 

Church, but the political Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

_ The way to cure the prejudice against Roman Catholicism 

is perhaps not to howl it down, but to remove the cause of 

the prejudice—that is, the Vatican from meddling in politics. 

This is a big job and goes down to the political roots of one 

of the strongest and perhaps one of the most corrupt po- 

litical organizations which today exists in the world. 

The present world struggle and the beautiful relations 
which everywhere exists between the Roman Catholics and 
others, especially in the States, and the common efforts of 
Catholics, Protestants and Evangelicals alike may greatly 
improve future conditions. If it shall be it will be one of the 
wonders worked out by this present war. 

The article concludes with the wish that “the religious lay 
Catholics will discover the danger of the monster who rules 
over them and throw off the yoke of religious autocracy and 
become a great independent, democratic body. This done, re- 
ligious prejudice will be largely, if not wholly, overcome.” Not 
as long as papers like the Florida Baptist Witness continue to 
display their ignorance and bigotry. As the Government is 
calling upon all publishers to conserve the stock.of white paper, 
no more patriotic action could be taken by the managers of 
this magazine than to cease publication. The world of common- 


sense and truthfulness will be helped by its speedy demise. 


Disease and the War 


HE Christian Advocate considers one of the good effects of 

the war its influence on public health: 

In all previous wars disease has been far more destructive 
than shot and shell. Of the total losses of the Northern 
armies in the Civil War about three-fifths were from dis- 
ease, while similar losses in the armies of the South 
amounted to about three-fourths of the total. In the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878 the Russians lost over 102,000 men, of 
whom only 16,000 were killed in battle. In the Spanish- 
American war 345 were killed by guns, but 3,000 were de- 
stroyed by germs. In the Russo-Japanese war modern 
health-preserving measures began to turn the tables on dis- 
ease, and in the present war the old dreaded enemies— 
typhoid, cholera, dysentery and typhus—have been put to 
flight forever. 

Crippled by disease, soldiers returned home from former wars 


practically useless for industrial pursuits. In the present war 
the reconstruction of disabled soldiers and sailors is a part of 
the work of the Surgeon General’s department of the army. 


Avoid the Word 

“Christianity” 
g bew most interesting paper in the September Catholic World 
is Hilaire Belloc’s article “On the Word ‘ Christianity.’” He 
maintains that it is a neologism that has come into currency 
during the past 250 years and that there was no word “used 
anywhere until well after the Reformation” which can be cor- 
rectly translated “Christianity.” Mr. Belloc’s objection to the 


term is this: 

The word “Christianity” connotes the historic existence 
of an unreal thing; of something which never did exist, never 
will exist, and in the nature of things never can have existed. 
It connotes a common religion which never was or could be. 
The word “ Christianity” connotes a general idea of which 
the Catholic Church is but a particular example, and that is 
bad history. There is no general idea of which the Catholic 
Church is a particular example. The plain historical fact is 
that the Catholic Church is a certain thing or historical phen- 
omenon or institution from which other things have broken 
away (forming sects or heresies, as the Catholic Church 
calls them), but there is no one thing common both to this 
institution and to the welter of those who have been de- 
rived from but have quarreled with it. . . . 

There is such a thing, however, as Catholicism, the idea to 
which the institution called the Catholic Church conforms. But 
there never has been a real thing to which the idea “ Christian- 


ity” could correspond. The only real Christianity has always 
been Catholicism. 











